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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers theve ; 


Te none man seems ignoble, but to man, — Fonng. 


SOLOMON FOOT. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Evtocy of departed worth is a common tribute 
the world over, nor is it uncommon for enlogists 
to magnify the virtnes—real or imaginary—of 
those who have occupied conspicuous places 
The terms “ great,” “ splendid,” 
“ Gqj-like,” 
sometimes, it must be admitted, quite inappropri- 
ately. But when taken all in all, we do not 
know of an instance in which the phrase, “a 
splendid man,” 


* magnificent,” 


and even are applied to persons, 


could be more suitably applied 
than in the case of Solomon Foot. He was well 
formed, and stood not far from six feet high; was 
in every way well proportioned, and weighed not 
far from one hundred and eighty pounds. He 
had a healthy, youthful, and spirited expression, 
| set off with a magnificent head, adorned with 
\ silky, frosted hair. In public he was only known 

a8 a statesman ; but in private, where best known, 





PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


he was highly che nbhe d as one of the kindlie st of 
friends, one of the most affectionate of busbands 
and parents, and one of the most generous of 





HON. 


[Vor. 


benefactors 


yet dignified and manly. 
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He was modest nt. 
He was 


executive, but never harsh nor 


VT. 


unassuming, 
resolute and 


severe. His 
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justice was always tempered with mercy, in the 
spirit of which he abounded. 
devotion, with faith, hope, and humility beauti- 
fully blended. Intellectually, he was the equal 
of the best in our country. 
well formed, and his judgment seldom questioned 
or reversed. Ideality and Sublimity were prom- 
inent, and he was chaste and elegant, with a 
fine imagination, without wild extravagance. 
There was oratory, poetry, imagery, and artistic 
feeling combined in him. See what a forehead! 
how ample in all its parts! So of the face—the 
eyes large and speaking, the nose prominent but 
not belligerent, the mouth well cut but not too 
large, the chin prominent but elegant, and the 
whole a spleadid model for the sculptor's chisel. 
It is unnecessary to specify each feature or faculty 
in detail; but we may say, there was nothing 
wanting in this, which is required to make an 
intelligent. high-minded. Christian nobleman 

noble, not by inheritance alone, but by culture 
and acquiremeot. Were the question put as to 
what he could do best, we answer, there would 
be but little choice between the pulpit, the forum, 
and the university. He could have excelled in 
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Having chosen the law as his profession, he 


In him was great | availed himself of whatever intervals of leisure 


| were afforded him from his scholastic engage- 


His opinions were | 


either, also in authorship, as a teacher in any | 


department, or he could fill any place of trust. 

But what were his faults? Was he not human 
and frail? Yea, verily, but he was not perverted. 
Thoroughly temperate in eating, drinking, and in 
all things save almost perpetual mental labor, he 
was only anxious for the good of his country and 
humanity, and that he might grow in grace. He 
would not steal, he would not rob, he could not 
murder. Was he selfish? No. 

No. Was he profane? No. Was he sensual? 
No Was he cruel or vindictive? No; but quite 
the opposite. Was he timid? No; neither was 
he over-confident. He was neither a gormand 
nor an epicure, neither prodigal, though gener- 
ous to a fault, nor miserly, though saving. He 
was affable, polite, respectful, kindly, highly 
capable, but not forward or boastful. He had 
too much integrity, too much nobility, to become 
a popular tool for a party. When may we hope 
to place such a man as this in the Presidency? 
With such a mind at the helm, the sbip of state 
could never founder on the rocks nor strand 
upon the shoals. Reader, look on this splendid 
face, read the following biographical sketch, and, 
so far as you can, follow his noble example. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

This distinguished man was born in Cornwall, 
Addison County, Vermont, November 19, 1802. 
His father, Doctor Solomon Foot, was a physician 
in the practice of his profession in that town. 


Was he jealous? | 


ment to study the principles of jurisprudence. 

In 1834 he removed to Rutland, where he con- 
tinued his legal stadies, and in the fall of that 
year was admitted to practice at the bar. Two 
yeurs afierward he was elected a representative 
from Rutland to the Vermont Legislature, which 
office he held fur several years—holding during 
three sessions the position of Speaker. 

Iie was the State Attorney for Vermont from 
1836 to 1842. In 1842 he was elected to repre- 
sent Vermont in the National Congress, and in 
1844 re-elected thereto. Declining a re-election he 
turned his attention specially to his professional 
matters, which he coaducted vigorously until 
1851, in which year he was elected to the United 
States Senate by the Vermont Legislature. 

In this capacity he acted for his native State 
up to the time of his death, winning universal 
respect for his great integrity, high moral char- 
acter, fine intellectual acquirements, commanding 
the admiration of all. His death occurred on the 
28th of March last. 

The following most solemn and affecting ac- 
count of the death-bed scene we copy from the 
Independent : 

The last days of the dying statesman were 
the most victorious of his life. Declining slowly 
toward the grave, he was not only conscious of 
his approaching end, but saluted it with welcome 
and good cheer. He conversed freely with his 
family and friends concerning his religious hopes, 
the state of his worldly affairs, and the manner of 
his burial. Many of his associates in public life 
called upon him tu say farewell—to all of whom 
he spoke with great serenity and courage. Some 
of these interviews were extremely affecting. 
Senator Foster, President of the Senate, sat by 
his bedside a few hours before the close of the 
scene, and heard the dying Christian speak in the 
most exultant strains of joyful hope—* a scene,” 
said Mr. Foster, “which, if the whole Senate 


| could have witnessed, would have made every 


Two years afterward he removed to Rutland, | 


where he died. Young Solomon was pretty 
thoroughly educated, and was graduated with 
distinction from Middlebury College in 1826, and 
soon afterward took charge of the Castleton 
Academy as principal. Le held this position, 


however, but a year, at the close of which he | 


accepted a position as tutor in the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington. 
the post of professor of natural philosophy in the 


In 1829 he occupied | 


Vermont Academy of Medicine, and was at the | 





same time principal again of Castleton Academy. 


Senator regard the parting hero as a man to be 
envied.” It is not improper to say that the 
personal relations between Mr. Foot and Mr. 
Foster were something more intimate than ordi- 
narily exists between man and man, or even 
between friend and friend; and at their leave- 
taking, Mr. Foster suddenly stooped over the 
prostrate form of his friend, put a kiss on his 
forehead, and retired in tears. Mr. Foot’s relig- 
ious views were what are termed Evangelical. At 
three different times, shortly before his death, he 
repeated the following verse : 
* Jesus, the vision of thy race 
Hath overpowering charms ; 
I shall not fear death's cold embrace 
If Christ be in my arms. 
Then while ye hear my heartstrings break, 
How sweet my minutes roll, 
A mortal paleness on my cheek, 
And glory in my soul!” 


There is no occasion for weeping. This is heaver 
begun below! I am only going home a little 
sooner —that is all.” To Senator Doolittle he 
said, “ It seems as though a company of angels 
were all about me, and bovering over me, to bear 
up a sinking spirit from its mortality.” The 
Secretary of War happened to say, ‘‘ We are all 
in God’s hands,” and the sick man responded, 
“ Yes, and he is dealing with me in great mercy. 
The Lord reigns. let the earth rejoice!’ When 
Senator Fessenden called, bis old friend grasped 
his hand, and exclaimed, “ My dear friend Fessen- 








A 


whom I have regarded as the model of a states- 
man and parliamentary leader, on whom I have 
leaned, and to whom I have looked more than to 
any other living man for guidance and direction 
in public affairs, the grief I feel is that the strong 
tie which has so long bound us together must 
now be severed. But, my dear Fessenden, if 
there is memory after death, that memory will be 
active, and [ shall call to miud the whole of our 
intercourse on earth.” ‘The next morning, at 
eight o'clock, he desired his attendants to raise 
him in bed, and to wiihdraw the window-curtains, 
that he might view the dome of the Capitol for 
the last time. While he thus lay gazing, the 
twenty-third Pselm was read, and his wife knelt 
at his bedside and offered prayer. When she 
arose he folded her in his arms, and then, as his 
breathing became choked, he said, “ What! can 
this be death? Is it come already?” Suddenly 
uplifting his hands and eyes, he exclaimed. ‘1 see 
it! I see it! the gates are wide open! beautiful! 
beautiful!’ and so expired. As noble an exit as 
can befall a man! 


—— +> + oe 


HELP FATHER. 





** My hands are so stiff I can hardly hold a 
pen,” said farmer Wilber, as he sat down to 
“figure out” some acconnis that were getting 
behindband. 

**Could I help you, father ?” said Lucy, laying 
down her crotchet work. “I should be glad to 
if I only knew what you wished written.” 

‘“« Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you could, Lucy,” 
he said, reflectively. ‘‘ Pretty good at figures, are 
you?” 

“It would be a fine story if I did not know 
something of them after going twice through the 
arithmetic,” said Lucy, laughing. 

‘Well, Ican show you in five minutes what I 
have to do, and it'll be a powerful help if you can 
do it for me. I never was a master-hand at 
accounts in my best days, and it does not grow 
any easier, as I can see, since I pat on specs.” 

Very patiently did the helpful daughter plod 
through the long, dull lines of figures, leaving the 
gay worsted work to lie idle all the evening, 
though she was in such haste to finish her scarf. 
It was reward enough to see her tired father, who 
had been toiling all day for herself and the other 
dear ones, sitting so cosily in his easy-chair, en- 
joying his weekly paper, as it can only be evjoyed 
in a country home, where news from the great 
world beyond comes seldom and is eagerly sought 
for. 


The clock struck nine before her task was over, 
but the hearty “ Thank you, daughter, a thousand 
times,”’ took away all sense of weariness. 

‘It’s rather looking up, where a man can have 
an amanuensis,” said the father. “It’s notevery 
farmer that can afford it.” 

“Nor every farmer’s daughter that is capable 


| of making one,” said mother, withma little pardon- 
When he saw his wife and family sobbing | 
around him, he exclaimed, * Why these tears? | 


den, the man by whose side I have sat so long, 


able maternal pride. 

“ Nor every one that would be willing, if they 
were able,” said Mr. Wilber—which last was a 
sad truth. How many daughters might be of use 
to their fathers in this and many other ways, who 
never think of lightening a care or labor! If 
asked to perform some little service, it is done at 
best with a reluctant step and an unwilling air 
which robs it of all sunshine or claim to gratitude. 

Girls, help your father; give him a cheerful 
home to rest in when evening comes, and do not 
worry his life away by fretting because he can 
not afford you all the luxuries you covet. Chil- 
dren exert as great an influence on their parents 
as parents do on their children. 
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APOLLO LPP PLL 


WORKING POLITENESS. 


Taat’s what we need! Politeness that we can 
put on and wear about our daily work—polite- 
ness that is always on hand—a stock of politeness 
that we can use out of without economizing the 
article—something strong and substantial for 
every-day use. We can get plenty of French 
bows and complimentary speeches for great 
occasions—what we need is the family article! 

We need a politeness that is tender and gentle 
toward women and little children, whether they 
are clad in velvet or rags—a politeness that does 
not get behind its newspaper when a shabby 
female enters a crowded car—that does not squirt 
its tobacco juice over its neighbor, and keep its 
feet in its proper place—a politeness that endures 
disagreeable things rather than to complain—a 
politeness that is as careful of other people’s 
feelings as of its own corns! We need a polite- 
ness that says “Thank you” for the most trifling 
service, and does not disdain to give you a 
pleasant, cheering smile as it goes by about its 
allotted tasks—a politeness that never offends a 
woman’s ear by coarse word or phrase—that 
takes the baby out of the overburdened wife’s 
arms, and remembers to ask about her over-night 
headache, and takes interest in her little house- 
keeping cares. A woman can’t very well be cross 
if her husband is ceaselessly polite! We require 
a politeness that sets a chair for the weary errand- 
boy while he is waiting, and does not disdain to 
help a crooked old apple-woman across Broad- 
way—a politeness that does not appropriate four 
seats in a railroad car, and refrains from going 
to sleep on the most comfortable settee in a 
steamboat. Anybody can be polite on great 
occasions—it is the petty incidents of daily life 
that try men’s souls! 

We require politeness that treats-servants like 
human beings—that walks in the streets without 
staring every other lady out of countenance—that 
can endure to bear its trailing skirts accidentally 
stepped on, without turning on the culprit a face 
like an infuriated Bengal tiger—that does not 
snatch a coveted piece of goods out of another 
person’s hands at a store, with “ J’ll take this !’’"— 
that does not talk audibly at opera and theater, 
and that refrains from saying in a loud whisper, 
after a long inspection of the lace on the bonnet 
directly in front, “ Mere imitation!’ We stand 
in need of a politeness that says to weary store- 
clerks, ‘1 am very sorry to have given you so 
much trouble!” and does not tell every merchant 
that she can buy better goods than his, at a less 
price, at any other establishment in town! We 
want a politeness that respects the children’s 
little secrets, and sets their baby blunders right 
without hurting their feelings—that sympathizes 
with the chambermaid’s toothache, and speaks a 
word of pleasant notice when the cook appears 
in a new calico dress with palm leaves rather 
larger than cauliflowers—a politeness that pre- 
faces every demand to inferiors with the magic 
words, “If you will be so kind.” A politeness 
that does not say, ‘‘It’s always just so,” when 
the husband comes home too tired to go out for 
an evening’s amusement, and that gets up an 
artificial interest in the Congressional debate 
that he insists on reading aloud to the family 





friend, “Mercy! how thin you are getting!” or, 
* Dear me! how very unbecoming that bonnet is 
to you!” and listens in a heroic spirit of self- 
sacrifice to the endless yarns of the intolerable old 
lady who comes to spend “ a social day,” instead 
of discovering an errand to be done in some. 
other room ! 

We want a politeness that will make the bore 
believe himself the most entertaining companion 
in existence—that will repress the wittiest bon 
mot for fear it should hurt the feelings of some 
obscure guest—that never repeats a morsel of 
spicy gossip, and that always believes the best 
until the worst is proved—a politeness that over- 
looks an army of faults for the sake of the one 
virtue that lies beyond—that looks through awk- 
ward manners and rude language for the sterling 
worth underlying them. We need a courtesy 
that sits down by the domestic fireside to enter- 
tain its country cousin as willingly as if she were 
Queen Victoria’s royal self, and never smiles when 
she eats green peas with a knife and drinks her 
tea from the saucer—a courtesy that is perfectly 
unconscious (apparently) of rustic phrases and 
atrocious grammar, and immolates itself cheer- 
fully on the shrine of “ sight-seeing,” and “ going 
trading,” during the long, bright days that might 
be so much more delightfully spent. We want 
something that is never for an instant laid aside 
or forgotten—the refinement and cultivation of 
manner that belong only to nature’s nobility. 
Tf you want to judge whether or not a man is 
really polite, watch him when he speaks to an 
inferior, or gives an order to a servant. If you 
would like to know a woman’s real character, 
observe her at home among her children and 
domestics. When people go out into the world, 
they put on their politeness just as they put on 
their best clothes and most sparkling jewelry—a 


sort of external adornment, but it is not every | 


one who thinks it worth while to observe the 
«small sweet courtesies” of life in the routine of 
every-day existence. 

If a married man comes home from his daily 
avocation tired and worn out, and yet remembers 
the pleasant “Guvod-evening” to his wife, and 
never grumbles when the tea is smoking and the 
beefsteak overdone, that is politeness. If a 
single man asks the plain, unattractive girl to 
dance at an evening party, not because he wants 
the pleasure of a polka with her, but because 
nobody else has invited her, that is politeness. 
If he gives his seat in a stage to a weary little 
seamstress returning home from her day’s labor, 
that is politeness. And if a pretty damsel listen 
with an interested face to the embarrassed con- 
versation of an ineligible gentleman while her 
favorite beau is talking with some one else, that 
is the very extreme of politeness. Heroism in 
little things constitutes politeness—petty acts of 
self-denial—imperceptible sacrifices—trials for 
which you receive neither credit nor applause! 
And if politeness is not one of the cardinal 
virtues, it most assuredly ought to be! We can 


all of us behave bravely enough in the stress of a | 


great emergency, but what miserable cowards 
we are about the small tribulations that are 
scattered over life as thickly as daisies in a 
pasture field! We could all die for our country 


cirele—that never says to a dear particular | if it were necessary; but if the coffee is muddy, 
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or if cold pork salutes our optics instead of the 
expected broiled chicken—/hat is quite a different 
matter! A body is justifiable in grumbling and 
making himself generally disagreeable under 
such circumstances as these! 

The fact is, we are not half polite enough to 
each other! We want more of the little amenities 
that spring straight from the heart—we want 
more working politeness. Remember, this is 
everybody’s business. Shall we not institute a 
reform ? 


PANOPHONICS. 


Tue panophonic alpbabet, or universal alpha- 
bet of nature, was devised in the winter and 
spring of 1860-1. It claims to represent philo- 
sophically all the elementary sounds of buman 
speech. Being based on nature it is never arbi- 
trary, each mark or sign representing accurately 
a sound. It is claimed, also, that being univer- 
sal in character, all things may be equally well 
represented by it. Such being the case, it fur- 
nishes a common tie to link together the various 
nations of the earth in one grand brotherhood ; 
and hence appeals to the philanthropist, to the 
educationalist, to the missionary or student of for- 
eign languages, to the merchant, to the linguist, 
to the statesman, and to civilization in general ; 
in fine, it appeals to all who are interested in 
human welfare, as an improvement which should 
be availed of as a mighty lever for the elevation 
of man. 

Its principles are simple, because natural ; it 
is easily acquired, because of the strict and en- 
tire correspondence between sound and sign. 
Discarding wholly all alphabetic forms now in 
use as arbitrary and unphilosophical, and ignor- 
ing all the received systems of orthography, it 
claims to be based upon the following strictly 
logical principles : 

First. The correspondence between sound and 
sign, so that one shall be suggestive of the other. 

Second. The number of elementary sounds and 
the number of alphabetical signs is the same. 

Third. Asa natural sequence of the first two sta- 
ted principles, any given sound shall always be re- 
presented by thesamesign, and any given signshall 
always represent the same sound. Upon thisnatu- 
ral basisa most beautiful, attractive and philosoph- 
ical: system of alphabetic and orthographic rep- 
resentation has been wrought ont, and it is pro- 
posed to issue, as soon as the requisite means can 
be obtained, such works as may be necessary for 
the elucidation of the same, and its full presenta- 
tion in proper form. In order to carry out his 
undertaking, the author earnestly solicits the co- 
operation of all who may feel interested in a 
movement of so much importance. 

It is proposed to issue—Ist. A series of brief 
articles bearing upon the subject, and preparing 
the mind by facts and arguments for a more 
thorough appreciation of the movement. 2d. A 
circular, presenting that portion of the Universal 
Alphabet required in the representation of the 
English language, with directions for its use, and 
a few examples showing its practicability. 3d. 
A work of one hundred pages, “‘ more or less,” 


| giving a full account of the origin and nature of 
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the Panophonic Alphabet, showing its adaptabil- 
ity to the representation of any and every lan- 
guage now spoken, or to be spoken, with illus- 
trations from the principal languages of America, 
Europe, and Asia. 4th. To issue, first, a periodical 
devoted to the phonic movement, and printed, iu 
whole or in part, in the new style; second, a 
word-boolke of the English language, setting forth 
the ordinary alphabet and spelling beside the 
new, discarding the a b ¢ succession; third, 
works adapted to the instruction of children and 
idults. Charts and diagramic illustrations are 
also to be prepared, for use in the lecture-room 
and school. 

Thus there lies before the founder of this sys- 
tem work more than sufficient to occupy his whole 
energies and time for the remainder of his natu- 
ral life. Who will assist him? 

Those who may become interested in this under- 
taking will obtain further information by address- 
ing J. Madison Allen, in care of Thomas Middletan, 
Woodstock, Vt. 








Pbustologn. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our fuvestigations «f the various phenomena of 
lif-.—Ovbanis 

My people are deat: oyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea tv, 6 


TRICHINIASIS, OR THE PORE 
DISEASE. 


Tuts disease has created a considerable stir in 
this country, and materially affected the pork 
trade. It, however, appears that no well-authen- 
ticated cases have been discovered in the United 
States to warrant public apprehension. All our 
information upon the subject is derived mainly 
from foreign 
sources. In 
— Germany 
and north- 
- ern France, 
> where the 





== middle clas- 
mses subsist 
in a great 


Fro. 1.—INrectep MUSCLE. 


measure on 
dietary preparations of pork, such as sausages, 
dried ham, ete., this disease has sometimes as- 
sumed the character of an epidemic. 

Elaborate microscopic investigations have 
brought to light the cause of the malady and 
suggested its prevention. The trichinais a minute 
worm, visible only to the naked eye when inclosed 
in its chal- - 





ky capsule 
or shell, 
and then 
appearing 
as a fine 
white point 
in the mass = = — = 
of the mus- Fic. 2.—ENcAPsuLeD TRICHIN2. 


cle infested. Fig. 1 is a representation of muscular 
tissue with trichine eneapsule:] or in the chrysalis 


state, as seen by the naked eye. Under the micro- 
scupe these insidious worms present the appear- 


4 ance shown in fig. 2. Itisin this condition that 


> 
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they are usually introduced into the human 
stomach, where, during the process of digestion, 
the calcareous shell is dissolved and the trichine 
released. Once in a free state, they very soon 
acquire growth and vigor sufficient to perform 
the office of reproduction The young parasites 





Fie, 3.—Mae Txicurma, 


are brought forth in great numbers from a single 
pair of trichinw. Fig. 3 exhibits the full-grown 
male, and fig. 4 the full-grown female, with young 
just produced, as they appear when magnified 
about 200 diameters. The newly-born swarm 
immediately commence their depredations by 
piercing the membranes of the stomach and in- 
testines, and make their way to the voluntary 
muscles, which seem to be their peculiar food, and 
in the fiber of which they prosecute their work 
of destruction with marvelous rapidity. Fig. 5 
shows the trichinw devouring the muscular tissue. 
The symptoms of the affection are acute diarrhea, 





? 
Fic. 4.—Fema.e TricHINA AND YOUNG. 


dysentery, peritonitis with intense pain in the 
muscles, nervous prostration, muscular spasms, 
and finally paralysis and death. The muscles 
which lie nearest the digestive organs are first 
attacked, but the trichine soon find their way to 
the muscles of the chest, neck, and back, and by 
degrees reach the extremities. In fig. 6 we have 
a magnified representation of the parasite ap- 
proaching the encapsuled state, and in the lower 
part of the figure, a representation of the path 
the worm makes for itself in the muscular fiber. 
The muscles upon which it feeds become useless 
in proportion to the number of ultimate fibers 
destroyed. Such is the minuteness of trichinez, 
and such their fertility, that a single ounce of flesh 
may contain a million of them. Hence it can not 
be wondered at that fatal results follow so rapidly 
the eating of infected food. Although trichine 
have been found in animals of different species, 
yet the pig is the = 

only one from the 
eating of the flesh = 
of which fatal re- 
sults have follow- 
ed. For the ben- 
efit of those who 
esteem pork a del- 
icacy (which we 
are far from doing), we would say that when 
this kind of meat is thoroughly cooked by the 
application of heat, the parasites, if any there be 
in it, are destroyed. In Germany, pork is eaten 
very extensively, almost raw, especially the lean 
or muscular parts. It is said that in Berlin the 
animal consumption of swine amounts to 100,000 
head. In America, although the consumption of 
pork is large, especially in the Western States, 
yet the exemption from this disease is evidently 
due to the almost universal practice of cooking 
before eating; to say nothing of the superior 





Fic. 5.—Free TRIcHIN«. 


On 
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quality of American swine. The Hettstadt 
tragedy, which occurred not long since, and has 
been tolerably well circulated through the papers 
in this country, furnishes the alarming record of 
eighty-three persons dying in a short time after 
dining off the flesh of one poor pig—a “ measly” 
one, so said the butcher who killed it. 

In Magdeburg, Dresden, Weimar, and other 
places, trichiniasis has prevailed to a considerable 
extent. Only two or three months ago a whole- 
sale poisoning from eating trichinous pork oc- 
curred in Hedersleben, an important German 
village, where 
out of 300 per- 
sons who ate of 
the meat, more 
than 100 are 
now in their = 
graves. From Za 
these instances : 
it 18 not surpris- Fic. 6.—Tricuma’s Pata. 
ing that the Germans should be much excited on 
the subject, especially as that article of sustenance 
which they regard with so much favor is the cause 
of their distress. 

An American physician who has given consid- 
erable attention to this subject, says as follows: 

“Tt is well known that the common red ‘ earth- 
worm’ or ‘ angle-worm’ is infested with trichine, 
and in this way fowls and swine may become the 
subjects of the disease, as they devour the worm 
greedily. An opinion obtains with many persons 
that what is known as ‘measly pork’ is more 
liable to be infected with trichine than any other. 
What facts there are to sustain this belief we are 
not acquainted with, but the ‘ measles’ in the 
hog is genuine scrofula, and it is a significant fact 
that the disease just mentioned should have de- 
rived its name from scrofa, a sow. The ancients, 
however wild or erroneous may have been their 
theories, were nevertheless close and accurate 
observers of facts. In this way the name of the 
disease is made to indicate its origin. It is safe 
to conclude that more disease and deaths are 
caused by eating pork without trichine than with 
them. To those who are determined to eat swine- 
flesh in spite of the trichine and the law of Moses, 
we would give some advice in regard to the man- 
ner of rearing them. ‘ As filthy as a hog,’ is com- 
mon comparison ; yet the pig is sometimes libeled. 
He has his likes and dislikes, and though he seeks 
his food among verdure or in the filthy gutter, yet 
he will not eat unsound or unhealthy food. If he 
is shut up in a close pen, and made to swim in his 
own excrements, he certainly is not responsible 
for his dirty plight. The fact is now pretty well 
understood in Germany that the pigs which have 
been infested with trichine were brought up in 
this manner, and gave evidence of bad health 
before they were slaughtered.” 


One thing is certain, that to avoid trichiniasis 
altogether it is best not to eat swine-flesh. If, 
however, the reader is too fond of the well-larded 
“ flesh-pots” to renounce it, let him or her see to 
it that the meat is thoroughly examined and well 
cooked before it tickles the palaie. 
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“ Beactirut wether!’ as the gentleman said 
when he chanced to get a tender piece of mntton 
on his plate at dinner. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON BY THE REY. J. L. CORNING. 





Text: “ Glorify God in your body,.”’—1 CorRInTHIANS 
vi. 20. 

Tueke is no visible temple whose aisles and 
arches echo with such manifold hymns of ascrip- 
tion to the great Father of life as the human body. 
There is in the throbbing anatomy of an ephem- 
eron a tribute to the greatness of the Infinite 
Creator grander than all infinite nature. Every 
man carries about with him a mechanism, the 
vastness, delicacy, and intricateness of which are 
almost infinite. The soul and the body stand re- 
lated to one another as jewel and casket. Beyond 
question the jewel would appear the more won- 
drous of the two when rightly appreciated. An 
intelligent inhabitant of another sphere, contem- 
plating with even a partial survey the sublime 
organization of the first haman body, would have 
said that such a piece of divine architecture never 
was built to crumble away. He would have ex- 
pected the mountains to disintegrate into atoms 
and the stars to fall out of the firmament sooner 
than a human frame to resolve itself from its comely 
proportions into a heap of chaotic ashes. Yet 
considering the intricacy of this mechanism, by 
what delicate contrivances its parts are mutually 
adjusted, one would say that man should be en- 
dowed with almost infinite wisdom and sagacity 
to guard it against damage. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PROGRESSIVE. 

Contrary to this, however, physical science for 
sixty centuries has stumbled through a path of 
blind empiricism to a growth but now simply 
rudimental. The earth has teemed with elements 
which would sustain the body, and elements 
which would destroy it, and only experiment has 
availed to distinguish between them. The corn 
and the wheat have sprouted beside the night- 
shade and the hemlock. No philosopher could 
tell beforehand that aconite and digitalis were 
possessed of deadly qualities, and would paralyze 
the action of the heart. Experience was requisite 
to tell that carbonic acid gas would produce 
asphyxia. Thus it would seem that the pathway 
of six thousand years has been thick with pitfalls 
of ignorance into which the human family have 
been blindly stumbling. This mystery of mor- 
tality is only solved in the light of man’s immortal 
destiny. The body is like some of the palaces 
and cathedrals of the former ages which kings 
took down to replace with nobler architecture. 
Amid the ashes of the material rises the temple 
of the immaterial. 

ERRORS OF THE AGES. 

The mind of man has swung to two opposite 
extremes in its estimate of the human body, one 
of idolatry and irreligion, and the other of ascetic 
contempt and morbid pietism. Apollo was the 
deity of Greece, and Hercules of Rome, the one 
idealizing physical beauty, and the other physical 
strength. The whole of Roman ethics put a 
premium on muscle, and so in fact did much of 
the Grecian ; and you know what grand metaphors 
the wrestling matches of Olympia and the am- 
phitheater furnished to Saint Paul, with which he 
set forth in energetic phrase a picture of moral 
strife and achievement. In all ages, and the 
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world over, this vulgar species of materialism 
out of which boxers and bullies have been made 
has held more or less sway with man, 

Asceticism was a reaction of physical idolatry. 
The old hermits who flew from gluttony and 
license into starvation and solitude only leaped 
out of Scylla into Charybdis. Anthony and 
Ambrose made their bodies impediments instead 
of servants by excessive abstinence and resultant 
chronic dyspepsia. It is a huge folly to think 
that gauntness of cheek necessarily implies 
plumpness of soul. Martin Luther thought he had 
got out of the orbit of temptation when he got 
into his cloister cell with a table d’hote of bread 
and water ; but even then he was compelled not 
seldom to fling his inkstand at the devil intruding 
his infernal shape into the doorway; and the 
grand old reformer lived long enough to learn 
the value of a good slice of sirloin, and to pre- 
scribe a hearty laugh as a panacea of spiritual 
despondency, and a sovereign preventive of en- 
gorged hepatic ducts. 


THE TRUE COURSE. 

The golden mean of physical care lies between 
the gladiatorial ring and the scant cupboard of a 
monkish cell. a 

It ought to be considered by every young 
person a moral obligation to become acquaint- 
ed with and loyal unto physical law. You can 
not delegate this responsibility to another. It 
rests upon yourself. You may give your watch 
over to the care of the jeweler, but you have no 
business to give your body over to the care of a 
physician. If you were a great king with a 
scientific physiologist appointed and paid to fol- 
low you everywhere like a shadow, you might be 
an exception to this rule. But none of you ex- 
pect to attain to that equivocal dignity. To man, 
jealous for the vigor and productiveness of his 
physical powers, every day, yes, every hour will 
bring its special demand for vigilance. One of 
the healthiest men that I ever saw told me the 
other day that he had to watch his physical con- 
dition as an engineer watches a locomotive, to 
keep it sound. Such vigilance became necessary 
because he was one of the few among mankind 
who had determined to get the largest amount of 
possible work out of his body and brain. 


A LESSON FROM THE BRUTE. 

I made a visit of neighborly civility the other 
day to a certain quadruped whom I accidentally 
saw win a race on the ice not long since, and after 
a fine ride behind this noble horse I made very 
careful and extensive inquiries into his sanitary 
habits, and found them of the first quality. Ven- 
tilation, cleanliness, diet, system, shelter, and all 
else were attended to with scrupulous fidelity. 
Hence he was never out of condition, his joints 
always well oiled, his skin always sleek, his 
muscles strong and supple, and his spirits fairly 
magnificent, and this without bitters or tonics. 
There was a practical lesson in that stable which 
I wish ali young people might learn—that the 
business of life imperatively demands that a man 
or a woman should never be out of condition. 
The ideal of right living is that you and I should 
never have sick-headache and be laid on the shelf, 
that we never should be foundered with dyspepsia 
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and surfeiting, that we never have dullness of 
brain by reason of blood too highly carbonized. 


NECESSITY FOR DIETETIC CARE. 

The brevity of time, and the mighty work com- 
mitted to time, should be the grand stimuli to 
physical care. It is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times that physiological knowledge 
is becoming widely diffused among the people. 
Time was, and that not many years ago, when 
there was an embargo upon it, and a few of the 
learned held the monopoly. Now the youth of 
our schools are to some extent indoctrinated in 
the fundamental laws of life. Do you suppose it 
would be possible in figures to estimate the loss 
that the world has sustained in the matter of life 
and labor by reason of the ignorance of men con- 
cerning physical law? What did the world lose 
when Raphael sickened of a fever, as a conse- 
quence of physical immoderation, and died in 
his thirty-seventh year? What did the world lose 
when Starr King, one of the finest brains that 
America ever produced, perished by exposure in 
the very dawn of his intellectual manhood? 
What did the world lose when John Summerfield, 
by sheer neglect and over-exertion, fell a victim 
to consumption before he was thirty? What did 
the world lose when Theodore Parker, in the very 
flower of his mental strength, fell a sacrifice to 
excessive study? You may depend upon it that 
there is no ignorance for which the world has had 
to pay so dearly as physiological ignorance. 
How many young men die prematurely by their 
neglect, and leave widows and orphans to be 
cared for by the world’s precarious charities ! 

A mother said to me the other day, “Sir, I had 
cherished fond expectations that my daughter, 
just ripnaing into womanhood, would do some 
good service to the world, and now she is an 
emaciated, coughing invalid. She was a melan- 
choly sight—cold feet, cold hands, feeble pulse, 
impaired digestion, all owing to imprudence and 
neglect.” k 

THE PREACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 

You would be astonished if you knew with 
what little promise on the score of physical viger 
I undertook the work of the ministry here ten 
years ago, and a little more to know the fact that 
I have not been compelled to vacate my pulpit 
for a single Sabbath by reason of ill-health. 
There are certain vows which I made in the 
beginning, and which have rarely been violated, 
and then not without extreme cause. First of all, 
that, as far as human endeavor could avail, I 
would never allow physical vitality to sink 
beyond a given level requisite for work. To this 
end many subordinate rules have been requisite, 
as these: to eat generously when nature admitted, 
and sparingly when moderation was obviously 
suggested ; to breathe fresh air the principal part 
of the time; and, chief of all, to sleep by the 
wholesale and by the retail, retiring early for the 
purpose. The principle of Lord Bacon is a good 
one: “There is a regimen of health beyond the 
rules of physic; what a man finds good of, and 
what a man finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve health. 

YOUTH THE SEASON OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The period of youth is pre-eminently the time 

to form correct physical habits. Old age can at 
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best tinker and patch up damaged bodies, and 
| thus partially atone for early neglect. I saw a 
| man the other day, who, in my opinion, is already 
| Suffering from incipient softening of the brain 
| @aused by the use of tobacco, who is fated to die 
| prematurely by the indulgence, and who is now 
removed almost beyond the possibility of reme- 
| dial influence. If you have never arrived at 
| that point in the process of evil habit at which 
| appetite is a rushing torrent, and will oa feather 

or a straw borne on its surface, I pray that you 

may be spared the horrible fate. If there is any- 
| thing calculated to drive a man to the very mad- 
| ness of despair, it is the haunting presence of such 
a consciousness as this. 


THE TIME TO FORM GOOD HABITS. 

The art of physical self-control, the power to 
say “No” when appetite and passion solicii 
these cre acquired, if ever, in the earlier periods 
of life. It is a discipline fairly sublime in its 
moral qualities, and its relation to the formation 
| of both body and character, when a child has for 

the first time compelled himself or yielded to the 

solicitation of a parent to refuse a sweetmeat or a 

deleterious narcotic fur some high advantage that 

may result from the refusal. And right here 
| there is a most lamentable neglect in family cul- 
| ture. The fireside should be a gymnasium of 
| moral discipline Here, in this aren», conscience 
|} and will should be pitted against appetite and 
| passion. Very early should a parent look well to 
| the insidious habits which undermine physical 
vigor, and with this, enetvate intellect and blunt 
| the moral sense. The true art of family govern- 
| ment is to teach children to govern themselves. 
| They are not the best horses that are driven with 
blinders. The precaution may be needed in the 
| process of breaking, but a horse is never fully 
broken till he can walk up to a locomotive with 
his eyes open. So depend upon it, parents, your 
children must see and confront life with its con- 
| gregated perils at some time or other, and the 
| difficult problem for you to realize is to inocu- 
| late the tender mind with such principles of 

truth, and harness it up with such appliances of 
| moral strength, that when the stress of the temp- 

tation comes, as it will full soon enough, to tax 

the bravest muscle, there may be in readiness a 
| panoply of resistance. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM TRADE. 

There is a fashion among men who adventure 
in pecuniary enterprises to lay in store capital for 
{ future reliance. You do not calla man financially 

prosperous who spends his whole yearly income. 
What 

is vulgarly called the “ rainy day” of life comes 
} upon all men, and when it comes, blessed be the 


True thrift is based upon accommodation 


man that has a pile of mor/gages and stock cer- 


| tificates convertible into cash upon emerg- 
| eney. 

So in physical culture there is a law of thrift 

and wealth which may be justly denominated the 

A grecn old age is never attained 

without a man has the c»in securities of blood 

| and verve and fiber in his body, and this coin is 

| the reward of early habits of economy. Tem- 


perance and moderation are the indispensable 


law of capital. 


requisites of comfort and cheer in a man’s de- 
clining days 


S-——_____—— 
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EXAMPLES. 

You know that history furnishes some memo- 
rable instances of vigorous longevity, as Wesley 
who died at eighty-eight ; Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt who died at ninety; Father Waldo, once 
chaplain of the United States Congress, who 
lived to pass one hundred ; the lamented Professor 
Silliman, of Yale College, who passed gently to 
his heavenly rest at eighty-six ; and the honored 
ex-president of Union College who was recently 
gathered to his fathers at the age of ninety-three. 
The secret of longevity in these memorable ex- 
amples is precisely paralleled to the law of capital 
and finance. Physically, some men always live up 
to their income and intrench on the principal, 
and such men always die before their time. 
Other men, and they are the few and far between, 
use up vitality sparingly, economizing and hoard- 
ing at every point, and these, accidents and con- 
genital disorders excepted, are sure of a vigorous 
and smiling old age. 

The rule of preserving the body is to keep the 
body under, not by ascetic crucifixion, but by 
manly and comprehensive self-control. 

WHY TEMPERANCE REFORMS FAIL. 

I have heard it frequently said of late that the 
temperance reform is a failure. It certainly is 
such, as compared with the hopes and expecta- 
tions of certain entbusiastic advocates, and it 
will be a failure until physical self-control is 
learned as a comprehensive instead of a restricted 
science. The over-laden trencher opens the door 
to the intoxicating cup, and not until men are 
well fed, I mean wisely and moderately dieted, 
will they be exempt from the direful solicitations 
of false stimulants. Physical life is the arena in 
which thought in the brain and truth in the heart 
exercise themselves in the attainment of manly 
vigor. Mortality is written as an inevitable fate 
upon the body, but out of its perishing elements 
the soul should emerge all clad in beauty and 
vigor for its immortal pathway. 

eee 


THE ECLIPSE. 





An occasional contributor sends us the following neat 
poetic allusion to the total eclipse of the moon which 
occurred March 30th. 

We looked at the moon askance, that night when it rose, 

As sadly we pondered its destiny o'er, 

For from wond'rous accounts we were led to suppose 

That coming events cast their shadows before. 


But its beams were as mellow as mild was its light, 
Its disk as unclouded, its pathway as clear, 

Its mien was as steady and free from affright 
As that it had borne any night in the year. 


Could it be she moved onward not knowing her fate ? 
Could it be the invader was coming by stealth— 

Was creeping in ambush, or lying in wait 
To despoil her of brightness, the source of her wealth? 


Oh, who to her presence a message will bear 
To warn off the shadow that threatens to fall 

On her clear, gentle face that sadly must wear 
A frown that will gather its gloom over all? 


Now the hour, portentous, approaches apace, 
The sun and the earth their intrigue mature— 
The shadow moves on, and in silent embrace 
Clasps the moon, darkly hiding her light, pale, but pure. 


Oh, darkness appalling, go back to your lair! 
I feel on my forehead the touch of your lips, 
And shrink from the gloom your dark features wear, 
For the world is in shadow, the moon in eclipse. 
INEZ LADD, 
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THE FAMILY 





CIRCLE. 


Ir there be any bond in life which ought to be 
sacredly guarded from everything that can put 
it in peril, it is that which unites the members of 
a family. If there be a spot upon earth from 
which discord and strife should be banished, it is 
the fireside. There center the fondest hopes and 
the most tender affections. How lovely the spec- 
tacle presented by that family which is governed 
by the right spirit! Each strives to avoid giving 
offense, and is studiously considerate of the oth- 
ers’ happiness. Sweet, loving dispositions are 
cultivated by all, and each tries to surpass the 
other in his efforts for the common harmony. 
Each heart glows with love ; and the benediction 
of heavenly peace seems to abide upon that 
dwelling with such power that no black fiend of 
passion dare rear his head witbin it. 

Who would not realize this lovely picture? It 
may be realized by all who will employ the ap- 
pointed means. Let the precepts of the Gospel 
be applied as they are designed to be ; and they 
will be found to shed a holy charm upon the fam- 
ily circle, and make it what God designed that it 
should be, the most heaven-like scene on earth. a. 

oe 


Hints To Preacuers.—A correspondent of the 
Northern Christian Advocate suggests the follow- 
ing thoughts, which ministers of all denominations 
may ponder with profit : 

* Never make an apology in the pulpit—you 
will lessen yourself by so doing. Don’t make 
long introductions to your sermons—a portico 
should never be as large as the house. Do not 
make a repeater of yourself, by repeating the 
same thoughts in your firstly, secondly, thirdly,: 
lastly, and in conclusion. Never defend yourself 
in the pulpit against any evil thing said of you. 
You are set for the defence of the gospel, and not 
of your own reputation. Keep your account 
with God and not with men, and he will defend 
you. Don’t preach long sermons, for long 
sermons do no good, but often do harm. Every 
moment you detain your hearers after they 
become weary, you damage them and yourself 
also. But the length of a sermon is not always 
to be measured by the time taken in its delivery. 
A sermon that has neither height, depth, nor 
breadth, must necessarily be a long one. Or a 
sermon which does not interest the hearers, will 
always be a long a one. As long as you can 
hold the fixed attention of your hearers, it will be 
safe to go on, but when you can neither gain nor 
retain such attention, close as soon as possible. 
Do not preach wordy sermons. Give your hearers 
as many thoughts in as few words as you possibly 
can. Let your motto be Mullumin parvo. Never 
shun to declare all the counsel of God, for you 
may safely preach a whole gospel everywhere.” 

[Now, a “hint” to the sexton may be useful. 
Let him see to it that the church is well ventilated, 
and that preacher and people have plenty of 
“ fresh air” to breathe this warm weather instead 
of that old, sooty, musty, dead air which was 
hurriedly sbut in after the last crowded meet- 
ing. Entering an unventilated church with its 
damp smell is something like entering a dark 
vault in which corpses have lain, and it is sug- 
gestive of “ death” and the “ grave.” Think of a 
tired preacher inhaling and exhaling for an hour 
and w half at a time, two or three times a week, 
such a compound of poisonous gas, and that, 
too, when almost prostrate with over-brain 
work. Is it any wonder that so many are 
laid up with bronchitis, sore throat, consumption, 
dyspepsia, etc.? Besides, pure air, even with 


| poor preaching, will keep the people from going 


to sleep.] 
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HOW DO WE TALE? 

«“ Conversation is the greatest blessing of social 
life?” 

Is it? What is conversation? In what does it 
consist? And where is the dividing line between 
conversation and gossip? How do people talk in 
stages and cars, steamboat and ferry lines? 
« Pleasant weather’’—as though every mortal with 
eyes in his head and the sense of feeling in his 
bones couldn’t judge for himseif on this topic. 
“ Likely to rain before night’’—a still more start- 
ling piece of information. The fact is, we Ameri- 
cans are too reticent about what we read and 
learn, and really, actually think. We float too 
much on the surface—we have a horror of going 
down deep. We like good, substantial reading ; 
the standard authors of this country and England 
are familiar to every man or woman who pretends 
to the slightest degree of literary culture, and we 
grasp eagerly at every novelty that issues from 
the press, but we do not like to talk “ books.” 
We fancy, very erroneously, that it makes us ap- 
pear pedantie; we have a horror of seeming too 
learned, especially among ladies. And so, by 
way of avoiding Scylla, we run point-blank upon 
Charybdis, and talk incoherently upon the 
weather. 


Has the reader ever sat in the midst of a room 
full of young people, and smiled inwardly to hear 
the “feast of reason and the flow of soul.”” How 
comically the half-connected sentences blend into 
each other, a senseless stream of words 
ing home from the last matinée’—*“Harry’s 


mustache”—*“ flirting in the most ridiculous 
manner with Katy”—‘“ the trimmings on Mrs. 
Mode’s dove-colored dress” —“ two new bonnets. 


with the sweetest French flowers” —* Jim’s de- 
lightful side-whiskers’—“ walking down Broad- 
way with a young lady on each side of him”— 
“never, never speak to her again, as long as I 
live” —* gray horses with delicious long tails” — 
“eating ice-cream at Delmonico’s”—“‘ four dollars 
and a half a yard at the very least””—* well, I 
never !” 


And this is conversation! This is the ennobling, 
refining element that is supposed to be “the 
greatest blessing of social life!” 

There is a great deal to be said upon our pecu- 
liar choice of phraseology. It will never do to 
be accused of talking “ dictionary,” so we converse 
in a style not very far removed from the provincial 
dialect of a camp of English gipsies. A slang 
phrase, originating in the column of a newspaper, 
or set afloat on the wings of a popular anecdote, 
flies over the country wit!: telegraphic swiftness, 
and becomes incorporated with our language in 
an incredibly short space of time. We relish the 
innovation. A fine sunset, glowing with tints of 
carmine and liquid gold, is “splendiferous”—a 
perfect rainbow, arching sublimely as an epic 
poem. is “jolly.” We do not walk, we “peg 
along’—we do not destroy, we “gobble up.” 
Instead of withdrawing, we “skedaddle” or 


| staple of her thoughts and remarks. 





“mosay,” and when we hear that our neighbor's | 


mischievous boy has been “‘spanjazzled,” we 
merely infer that his offenses have at length re- 


ceived their merited punishment. Our expression | 


for differing in opinion from a friend is that we 
“ don’t see it ;” and if he is defeated in the course 


of argument, he “dries up.” Should a man be- 
come the victim of a practical joke, be is ‘‘ sold ;” 
and when he fails in business, he “ bursts up ;” 
while our highest degree of commendation is con- 
centrated in the one comprehensive word, ‘‘bully.” 

Truly there is nothing like an original style 
of conversation! The general diffusion of know- 
ledge has apparently succeeded in strewing these 
flowers of speech broadcast over the land, on the 
universal education plan, and they flow in silver 
modulations from the scarlet lips of beauty quite 
as frequently as they are growled out from be- 
neath a heavy mustache. 

This is all wrong, from beginning to end. Is it 
not barbarous, literally barbarous, to corrupt a 
grand old language like ours into such absurd 
trivialities? Talking is an art, and as such it 
should be cultivated, especially among our ladies, 
who have it ia their power to influence the whule 
tide and current of social life. Of what use is all 
the education that we lavish upon our girls if they 
can not sustain a creditable part in conversation? 
Take any young lady of the present day, and ob- 
serve the stages of chit-chat by which she grad- 
ually develops—stages that are too typical of 
her mental growth. From fourteen to sixteen, 
Moore’s poems and Bulwer’s novels engross her 
tongue and thoughts—she fancying her mind is 
being cultivated! From sixteen to twenty, gold 
bracelets, tarlatan dresses, and opera nights 
merge gradually into Tommy Stevens’ beautiful 


“Com. | °7* and diamond engagement rings, winding up 


with a bridal vail and plenty of foolish girl-con- 
fidences. From twenty to twenty-five, she can 
talk about nothing but the trials incident to baby’s 
teething and her nurse girl’s abominable imposi- 
tion. And after twenty-five, servants, Brussels 
carpets, preserves, and point lace collars form the 
Yet she has 
probably been expensively educated, and con- 
siders herself a person of most charming manners. 


We have more than once observed a significant 
recoil among gentleman when they are threatened 
with an introduction to a young lady “of re- 
markable conversational powers.” Probably it 
is because the terms are regarded as synonymous 
with strong-minded females in spectacles who 
read Greek and talk transcendentalism through 
their noses. This ought not to be. Talking 
should be as easy and graceful an accomplishment 
as singing or playing. Our language is beautiful 
and comprehensive; books, newspapers, and 
pamphlets are within the reach of everybody, and 
there is no excuse for a lack of cultivation and 
polish. It is as easy to select a musical and ex- 
pressive word to denote our meaning as to couch 
it in slang phrases, and it gives infinitely more 
grace and polish to general conversation. 

We talk too carelessly and rapidly as a nation ; 
we use too many provincialities. Indeed, it is said 
that by the voice and dialect alone it is easy to 
distinguish Southerner from Northerner, New 
Yorker from Vermonter, even the residents of one 
city from those of another. Our speech is pecu- 
liar and indistinct, probably because we do not 
take sufficient pains to pronounce our words 
clearly and correctly, and we are too prone to 
drawl and lisp. As to actual grammatical errors, 
we wish we could say they were confined to 
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the uneducated few, but such is by no means the 
case. We have heard some college graduates— 
men who move in refined society—declare that 
they “done” so and so, and that they “don’t 
know nothing about it.” Of course all this is 
mere habit, but it is a very disagreeable habit, and 
ought to be plucked up by the roots. We area 
great people, and growing greater every day, but 
we never shall be a perfect people until we learn 
the use of our tongues and train ourselves into 
good talkers. 
me 


DEATH'S MYSTERY. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE. 


‘Ts but a little thing to die, 
And leave carth’s faded flowers 
To whisper requiems o'er our tomb 
In autumn’s dreary hours. 


Ah! who would not be glad to die, 
And close the weary eyes, 

To waken in a brighter world, 
Beyond the starry skies? 

How can we even wish to stay 
In this dark world of care, 

When onc brief pang, one struggle here, 
Would make us happy there ? 

Ah! surely we would never grieve 
To leave Time's fading shore, 

And soar away to fadeless realms, 
Where dying comes no more. 


Then who would call the loved ones back 
From out the Shepherd's fold, 

To tread again Life’s thorny track, 
‘Neath skies so dark and cold? 


It surely is not sad to die 
And leave earth's transient joy, 

To drink of heaven's undying bliss, 
And love without alloy. 

Oh! ‘tis a happy thing to die! 
To lay this form away, 

And change earth’s home for one on high, 
Earth’s night for heaven's day. 

* Tis grand and beautiful to die! 
Our great Redeemer died 

To wash away each trace of sin, 
And make us purified. 

Then tremble not when death shall come— 
*Tis but the Saviour’s call ; 

*Tis but His love that wafts us home 
Where no dark shadows fall. 


*Tis changing weariness for rest, 
Time for eternity ; 

And this bright change to happiness 
Js Death's dark mystery. 

So while we stand on Time’s dark shore, 
Let every tear be dried, 

For we shall find our loved and lost 
Beyond Death's moaning tide. 


no 


EmMBARRASSING.—On a certain wedding occasion 
that we have read of, a pecky and inquisitive old 
lady, who came without invitation, bustled up 
to the bride and queried: ‘‘ So, yew air goin to 
be marrid? Keep house, eh? Goin to have a 
girl, I spose?’ The expectant bride, quite 
dumbfounded at such a question, stammered 
through her blushes that she really could not 
say whether it would be a girl or a boy. But we 
vote for boys ; for see here : ‘‘ Mrs. Senator Kate 
Chase Sprague, following the example of more 
common people, has a baby, a boy about five 
weeks old. Mrs. Sprague’s mother-in-law pre- 
sented her with $500,000 for having a boy, and 
settled $100,000 on the fortunate little stran- 
ger.’’ The Scripture says ‘‘ the laborer is worthy 
of his hire,’’ but isn’t half a million rather ex- 
travagant pay for such a performance, especially 
with milk at ten cents a quart ? 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth 
For soul Is form, and doth the body 


take, 


make. —Spenser 


OUR NEW 


PHRENOLOGY 


DICTIONARY 


OF AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SECRETIVENESS (10)—Fr. Secrétivité.—The qual- 
ity of being secretive; disposition or tendency to con- 
ceal Webster 

secrecy, hy pocrisy 
Gall 


Cunning, prudence intrigue, du- 
plicity, falsehood, slyness 

The propensity to conceal, to be secret in thoughts, 
words, things, or projects.—Spurzheim. 

This faculty gives an instinctive tendency to conceal, 
and the legitimate object of it is to restrain the outward 
expression of our thoughts and emotions till the under- 
standing shall have pronounced judgment on its pro- 
priety.— Combe 
A fool uttereth all his mind, but a wise man keepeth it 


till afterward.—Solomon. 


Location.—The organ of this propensity is sit- 
uated at the inferior edge of the parietal bone (10, 
fig. 1), immediately above Destructiveness, or in 
the middle of the lateral portion of the brain. 
When this organ and Destructiveness are both 
highly developed, there is a general fullness of the 
lower and middle portion of the side-head, as in 
the outline, fig. 2. 

PuyrsioGromicaL Siexs.—The breadth of the 
wings of the nose next to the face indicates Secre- 


i 





Fie. 2.—SECRETIVENESS. 


tiveness. This is in accordance with the physio- 
logical action of this faculty, which tends to shut 
the mouth and expand the nostrils. This sign is 
large in the Negro, the Chinese, the North Ameri- 
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can Indian, and in most 
savage and half-civilized 
tribes. It acts in opposi- 
tion to an inquisitive dispo- 
sition in others, aud is not 
inclined to answer questions 
prompted by mere curi- 
osity. Persons who have it 
large, manifest its natural 
language in various ways 

buttoning up the coat to 
the chin, wearing a high, 
tight cravat; or, if a wom- 
an, a dress fitting high up 
the neck. 
little 
more loose and open. 


Fie. 3.—CLara FIsHEr. 


on Those who 


possess Secretiveness wear their clothes 

* This propensity, when predominantly active,” 
Mr. Combe says, “ produces a close, sly look [ad- 
mirably exemplified in our likeness of Constance 
Emily Kent, the murderess, which contrast with 
that of Jenny Lind. fig. 5] ; the eye rolls from side 
to side ; the voice is low ; the shoulders are drawn 
up toward the ears, and the footstep is soft and 





Fie. 4.—Constance Emtty Kent. 


gliding. 
the side. 


The movements of the body are toward 
Sir Walter Scott accurately describes 
the look produced by this faculty and Cautious- 
ness in the following lines : 
‘“* For evil seemed that old man’s eye, 

Dark and designing, fierce yet shy, 

Still he avoided forward look, 

But slow and circumspectly took 

A circling, never-ceasing glance, 

By doubt and cunning marked at once, 

Which shot a mischief-boding ray 

From under eyebrows shagged and gray.” 

Lord of the Isles, Canto iv., p. 2. 
Funcriox.—* The nature and object of this pro- 

pensity appear to be the following: The various 
faculties of the human mind are liable to involun- 
tary activity from internal causes as well as from 
external excitement. Thus, Amativeness, becom- 
ing active, gives feelings corresponding to its 
nature ; Acquisitiveness inspires with strong de- 
sires for property ; and Love of Approbation fills 
the mind with projects of ambition. Every one 
must be conscious that these or similar feelings at 
times rush into his mind involuntarily, and fre- 
quently refuse to depart at the command of the 
will. Thoughts of all kinds, moreover, arise in 
the intellectual organs, and facts which ought not 
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to be divulged occur to the recollection. If out- 
ward expression were given to these impulses and 
ideas, in all their vivacity, as they arise, social 
intercourse would be disfigured by a rude as- 
semblage of disgusting improprieties, and man 
would shun the society of his fellows as more 
loathsome than pestilence or famine. Shakspeare, 
with that accuracy of observation which distin- 
guishes him, has portrayed this feature of the 
human mind. Iago says: 

“ Utter my thoughts! Why, say they’re vile and false— 
As where's that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ¥"’ Othello, Act iii., scene 5, 
“Some instinctive tendency, therefore, to re- 

strain within the mind itself—to conceal, as it 
were, from the public eye—the various emotions 
and ideas which involuntarily present themselves, 
was necessary to prevent their outward expres- 
sion; and nature has provided this power in the 
faculty of Secretiveness.”’ 

A sufficient endowment of this organ is essential 
to the formation of a prudent character. It im- 
poses a salutary restraint upon the manifestations 
of the other faculties, and serves as a defense 
against prying curiosity. ‘When Napoleon,” 
Sir Walter Scott says, “thought himself closely 
observed, he had the power of discharging from 
his countenancé all expression save that of a 
vague indefinite smile, and presenting to the 
curious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid 
features of a marble bust.”” This power was con- 
ferred by large Secretiveness. Those in whom it 
is deficient are characterized by a lack of tact, 
great bluntness of manner, and an instantaneous 
expression of every thought and feeling; and 
they seldom suspect any hidden purpose in an- 
other. Othello is described by Iago as such a 
person. He says: 

“ The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are |" 

InLusTRaTive Exampies.—“ It is a curious fact, 

that tbe Italians and English, in whom Secretive- 





Fie. 5.—Jenny Linn. 


ness is large, delight in humor, while the French, 
in whom the organ is moderate, can scarcely im- 
agine what it is. In conformity with these differ- 
ences in national development, the English and 
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Italians practice a prudent reserve in their inter- 
course with strangers, while the French are open 
to excess, and communicate even their private 
affairs to casual acquaintances. The French also 
delight to live, and even to die, in public; while 
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the Englishman shuts himself up in his house, 
which he denominates his castle, and debars all 
the world from observing his conduct. Other 
faculties contribute to these varieties of taste, but 
Secretiveness is an essential element in the relish 
for retirement.” 

Secretiveness is found to be large in the heads 
of all good actors, and that of Clara Fisher (fig. 
8) will serve as a good example. 

“Secretiveness, with small Conscientiousness, 
predisposes to lying, and, combined with Acquis- 
itiveness, to theft. Indeed, Secretiveness is more 
invariably large in thieves than Acquisitiveness ; 
and it prompts to this crime, probably by the 
feeling of secrecy which it generates in the mind. 
It gives the idea that all is hidden, that no eye 
sees, and that no intellect will be able to trace 
the fraud. It produces also that capacity for sly 
cunning which is essential to a thief.” In mur- 
derers it is generally large in connection with a 
great development of Destructiveness ; of this com- 
bination fig. 4 furnishes a noted example. The 
character of the aborigines of this country fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the action of 
Secretiveness in the savage. The negro, too, is 
very secretive, and generally “don’t know nuffn 
*bout it,” when you endeavor to extract any in- 
formation from him. The Chinese are still more 
remarkable for the same trait of character. The 
organ and sign of this faculty are generally found 
larger in women than in men. 

SELF-ESTEEM (13)—Fr. Estime de Soi.—The 
esteem or good opinion of one’s self; complacency.— 
Webster. 

This sentiment seems to give us a great opinion of our- 
selves, constituting self-love or self-esteem.—Spurzheim. 

It imparts that degree of satisfaction with self which 
leaves the mind open to the enjoyment of the bounties 
of Providence and the amenities of life; it inspires us 
with that degree of confidence which enables us to apply 
our powers to the best advantage in every situation in 
which we are placed.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Self-Esteem is situated 
at the back part of the top-head (13, fig. 1), where 
the coronal surface begins to decline toward the 
back-head, and a little above the posterior angle 
of the parietal bones. When it is large, the head 
rises far upward and backward from the ear in the 
direction of it, as in fig.7. Fig. 6 shows the form 
of the head when Self-Esteem is small. 

PurstoenomicaL Siens.— Self-Esteem is believed 
to have its facial sign in the upper lip, to which 
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it gives fullness and convexity on each side of the 
center. It also throws back the head in the di- 
rection of its phrenological organ, as shown in fig. 
6, and we find another sign of its development 
and activity in the length and arching of the wind- 
pipe, as shown in fig: 9. 

Fonction.—The faculty of Self-Esteem inspires 
with the sentiment of self-love and self-confidence, 
and a due endowment produces only excellent 
effects. “It also aids in giving dignity in the 
eyes of others; and we shall find, in society, that 
that individual is uniformly treated with the most 
lasting and sincere respect who esteems himself 
so highly as to contemn every action that is mean 
or unworthy of an exalted mind. By communi- 
cating this feeling of self-respect, it frequently 
and effectually aids the moral sentiments in resist- 
ing temptation to vice. Several individuals in 
whom the organ is large, have stated to me that 
they have been restrained from forming improper 
connections by an overwhelming sense of the 
degradation which would result from doing 80 ; 
and that they believed their better principles 
might have yielded to temptation had it not been 
for the support afforded to them by the instinctive 
impulses of Self-Esteem.” 





Fie. 8.—Porz Atexanper VI. 


Dericrency.—* When the organ is too small, a 
predisposition to humility is the result. In such 
a case the individual wants confidence and a due 
sense of his own importance. He has no reliance 
upon himself; if the public or his superiors frown, 
he is unable to pur- 
sue even a virtu- 
ous course, through 
diffidence of his own 
judgment. Inferior 
talents, combined 
with a strong en- 
dowment of Self- 
Esteem, are often 
crowned with far | 
higher success than 
more splendid abil- 
ities joined with 
this sentiment in a 
feebler degree.”’ 






Fie. 9.—SE.r-EsTEEM. 


ILtusTRATIVE Exampies.—Dr. Gall mentions, 
emfeng many others, the following cases illustra- 
tiveof-the action of Self-Esteem: 

“A young man, endowed with faculties above 
mediocrity had manifested from his infancy in- 








supportable pride. He constantly maintained 
that he was of too good a family to work, or ap- 
ply himself to anything. Nothing could free him 
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Fre, 10.—NELson SIzER. 
from this absurdity ; he was even put, for eighteen 
months, into a house of correction at Hainar. A 
physician of Vienna, an otherwise amiable man, 
carried the feeling of pride to such a height, that 
every time when called to a consultation, even 
with practitioners older than himself, or with 
public professors, he regularly took the prece- 
dence, both in entering and coming out of the 
apartment. When any document was to be sub- 
scribed, he insisted on affixing his signature first. 
He had connected himself with the director of the 
great hospital, but solely, as he himself told after- 
ward, for the purpose of supplanting him. At 
Heidelberg Dr. Gall saw a girl of eighteen, of a 
remarkable character. Every word or gesture 
in the least familiar revolted her. She called on 
God on every occasion, as if he took a special 
interest in her affairs. When she spoke, assurance 
and presumption were painted in her features ; 
she carried her head high, and a little backward, 
and all the movements of her head expressed 
pride. She was not capable of sabmission ; when 
in a passion, she was violent, and disposed to pro- 
ceed to all extremities. Although only the 
daughter of a quill-merchant, she spoke her 
native language with extraordinary purity, and 
communicated with none but persons of a rank 
superior to her own. In all these individuals the 
organ of Self-Esteem was very largely developed. 
Dr. Gall mentions, that he had examined also the 
heads of a number of chiefs of brigands, remark- 
able for this quality of mind, and that he had 
found the organ large in them all.” It was very 
large in that human monster, Pope Alexander 
VI. (fig. 8.) 

SIZE (26).—Extent of superficies or volume; bulk ; 
bigness ; magnitude.— Webster. 

Dr, Spurzheim inferred, by reasoning, that there must 
be a faculty the function of which is to perceive size, and 
observation has proved the soundness of his conclusion, 
for the situation assigned by him to the organ has been 
found correct.— Combe. 

Location —The organ of Size is placed at the 
internal extremity of the arch of the eyebrows 
(S, fig. 1), on each side of Individuality. 
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Funcrion.—The power of determining size is 
important to every one, but particularly so to 
geometricians, architects, carpenters, machinists, 
In union with Locality it gives con- 
ceptions of perspective. 

SIZER, NELSON, a practical phrenologist and 
lecturer, and noted as one of the best character readers 
in America, and also as a writer on Phrenological and 
Physiological sudjects. He was born in Chester, Mass., 
May 21, 1812. 

Mr. Sizer stands about five feet seven inches 
high, weighs one hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
and is very compact, and remarkable for strength 
in combination with activity. His vital system 
being admirably developed gives him great en- 
durance, and furnishes ample support for his 
brain ; and there are very few men who are able 
to do so much labor physical or mental as he has 
accomplished, and like him maintain uninter- 
rupted health, not losing a meal, or a day from 


and artists. 


business, on account of illness, for ten years 


together. 

He is a self-made man, having, at twelve years 
of age, commenced to take care of himself, and 
acquire such education as his opportunities and 
his own means would allow, chiefly studying and 
writing in the intervals of labor, besides learning 


two trades, namely, the woolen and the paper ' 


business ; he also acquired a fair knowledge of 
carpentry. As his fathe was a builder, he be- 
came familiar with that business. This mechan- 
ical adaptation, and this varied experience in 
several trades, though probably not advantageous 
to him in a pecuniary sense, enables him all the 
better to comprehend and analyze the peculiar 
talents in those whom he examines, which adapt 
them to the different departments of business. 

In 1849, Mr. Sizer was invited to take a position 
in the office of Fowler and Wells, as a professional 
examiner, and soon became a stated contributor 
to the Purenoxocican Journat. In 1853, in con- 
nection with Fowler and Wells, he opened the 
branch phrenological establishment in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. remaining there two years and a 
half. In 1856 he returned to New York, where 
he may now be found actively engaged in the 
practice of his profession as one of the examiners 
in the rooms of Messrs. Fowler and Wells, 389 
Broadway. 

For a phrenological delineation of Mr. Sizer’s 
character and a sketch of bis life, see the Puggxo- 
LOGICAL JounnaL for December, 1863. 

A 
-A Mr. Bourne, of 
Austin, Nevada, while on a recent exploring expe- 
dition in that Territory, at a place about 75 miles 
south of a mining camp known as San Antonio, 


More Sart Discovertes.- 


and about the same distance from Walker’s Lake, 


discovered the largest deposit of native salt fonnd 
on this side the American continent. It consists 


of # plain of ten miles square covered with salt, 
from six inches to three feetin depth. This salt 
plaia is continuous, and is without shrub or sand- 
bill, ex'ending white and glistening as far as the 
eye can reach. One of the curiosities of this 


plain is that in the midst of it is a large boiling 
spring, of exceedingly salt water, and rising from 
a bed of salt apparently of its own deposit. The 
spring appears to have been much larger than at 
present, but its own deposits have so encroached 
upon it that it has built up a mound of that ma- 
terial, and reduced its aperture to about four feet 
in diameter. Good fresh water is found in the 
hills bordering the plain. 





PRACTICAL PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


Puystocnouy is undoubtedly attracting more 
attention at the present day than at any previous 
time since the days of Lavater. There is an al- 
most universal interest manifested in it, not in 
its theoretical aspects merely, but also in its prac- 
tical application. Everybody wants to read char- 
acter, and almost everybody is attempting to do 
80, thongh often, it must be confessed, owing to 
ignorance of the true “signs,” with but indiffer- 
ent success. No face, fair or plain, is safe from 
scrutiny. We can only pray that we be not mis- 
read, and be thankful that an opportunity is now 
afforded to all who desire to make Physiognomy 
a useful branch of education as well as a subject 
of curious investigation, to learn all that is. at 
present known on the subject. The work before 
us appears very opportunely. It comes at a time 
when everybody is inquiring about Physiognomy, 
and getting very unsatisfactory replies. The 
works formerly existing on the subject are out of 
print; and if a copy be occasionally found, its 
teachings are discovered to lack the sound basis 
of modern science, and to be in the main mere 
fanciful speculations. 

“ New Physiognomy” is an attempt to systema- 
tize whatever is known on the subject, whether 
contained in previous works or drawn from the 
author’s varied and extensive observation and ex- 
perience, and to show, so far as possible, the sci- 
entific basis on whjch each observed manifesta- 
tion rests. The author, for instance, has not 
deemed it sufficient to merely point out signs of 
affection in the lips and chin, of vital power and 
tenacity of life in the neck, and of courage in 
the jaws and temples (as well as in the head), 
but he has taken pains to give the physiological 
reason for these signs, to show the necessary con- 
nection between the observed fact and the less 
manifest law. 

Never before have the general principles on 
which any and every system of character-reading 
which deserves the name must necessarily rest, 
been even casually set forth. They are here care- 
fully stated and systematically arranged, and it 
may be seen at a glance that, whatever may be 
thought of the superstructure—whatever errors 
may have been committed in the practical appli- 
cation of the principles laid down—the founda- 
tions for a grand and comprehensive system are 
most securely laid. But, while theory is not neg- 
lected, the work is in the main eminently practi- 
eal, and well suited to the wants of those who 
wish to make their knowledge available in the 
actual intereourse and business of life. 

After a brief historical sketch of Physiognomy, 
and an account of previous systems, we are fairly 
introduced to the ‘‘New Physiognomy” in the 
methodical and carefully studied statement of 
general principles already referred to. 

The important subject of Temperament next 
claims our attention, and we consider the chap- 





* New Puyrstocnomy; or “Signs of Character,” as 
manifested through Temperament and External Forms, 
and especially in the Human Face Divine. With more 
than 1,000 illustrations. By Samvet R. Wetts, editor 
of the “ Phrenological Journal and Life lustrated."’ New 
York: Fowler and Wells, Publishers. 1966. In Four 
Parts—$1 each. In one volume, handsomely bound, $5. 





ter devoted to it one of the most important in 
the book. The ancient doctrine of the Temper- 
aments and their modifications by Stahl, Boer- 
haave, Gregory, Cullen, Richerand, and Spurz- 
heim is first described ; but preference is given 
to a simpler and at the same time more compre- 
hensive classification resting on the natural basis 
of anatomy, in which only three primary tem- 
peraments, the Motive, the Vital, and the Mental, 
are recognized. The fact that each of the three 
temperaments has a form of head and face pecu- 
liar to itself is further illustrated, in the next 
chapter, where the three classes of faces and their 
modifications are described and illustrated, both 
in front view and in profile. That chapter should 
be carefully studied and its teachings practically 
applied at the very commencement of one’s phys- 
iognomical career. Observe the striking differ- 
ences between the round-faced and the oblong- 
faced, and between both and the owners of the 
pyriform or pear-shaped face. The general out- 
lines of the head and face contain a synopsis, as 
it were, of the whole character. 

In carrying out the author’s plan for giving a 
clear view of the fundamental facts on which 
practical Physiognomy rests, the outlines of Phre- 
nology are next given, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 

The reader is now prepared to study “ the Hu- 
man Face Divine,’ with all its varied “signs of 
character,” with both pleasure and profit ; and, 
to begin with, the chin, whether broad or narrow, 
round, square, or indented, is at once invested 
with new interest, and the reader soon learns to 
scan it knowingly. The mouth, that “* center of 
expression,” is made still more attractive, and 
even in its silence becomes eloquent with love, 
hope, joy, wit, mirthfulness, gravity, gloom, firm- 
ness, pride, jealousy, contempt, andecorn. Weare 
told that, among other things, the lips signify af- 
fection. Friendship gives strength and fullness 
to the muscle which surrounds the mouth and 
closes the lips. Large, full, red lips mean ardent 
love, and are fond of kissing and being kissed. 

It is claimed for the nose that it is a leading 
organ of the human face, but no one who will 
carefully study this book need be “led by the 
nose.” Being connected with the lungs, its open- 
ings or nostrils bear a definite relation to the 
size of the chest and afford indications of the 
breathing power. The development of its cavi- 
ties has also an influence upon the voice. The 
nose is next looked upon as a sign of develop- 
ment—an index of the status of an individual or 
arace in relation to mental growth and culture. 
Noses are classified as, 1, the Roman Noses ; 2, the 
Greek Noses; 3, the Jewish Noses; 4, the Snub 
Noses; and 5, the Celestial Noses, and we are 
told what each indicates. Mention is also made 
of the Apprehensive Nose, the Defensive Nose, 
the Irritable Noze ; the Aggressive Nose, the Se- 
cretive Nose, the Acquisitive Nose, Intellectual 
Noses, National Noses, Noted Noses, etc. " 

The eyes, we are told, are said to speak all 
languages. With the interpretations given in 
this book, everybody will be able to read them, 
whether large or small, black, blue, brown, gray, 
or hazel. Even the elevation or the drooping of 
the eyelids, and the arching or lowering of the 
eyebrows, is seen to be pregnant with meaning. 
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In a like manner the hair, the beard, the fore- 
head, the cheeks, the neck, the ears, the hands, 
the feet, the walk, the mode of shaking hands, 
the voice, the laugh, the dress, etc., are shown to 
be “signs of character,” and their indications 
explained. But the work does not stop here. 
Having learned what may be called the alphabet 
of the system, we are next taught its practical 
application to the affairs of life. For instance, 
we have a chapter on “ Love Signs,” in which it 
is shown how Physoignomy may be made avail- 
able in the selection of a wife or the choice of a 
husband. Another chapter acquaints us with its 
application to the training of children, and still 
another to personal improvement, or the ** Secret 
of Beauty. “The Two Paths” is the title of a 
chapter showing the results of opposite courses 
in the careers of two boys, one of whom chooses 
the right, and the other the wrong path. 

In the chapters on “ Grades of Intelligence,” 
«Instinct and Reason,” and “ Animal Heads,” 
the relations between organization and function, 
and between the size and shape of the head and 
mentality, are most clearly and beautifully shown 
to be as strictly maintained im the lower orders 
of creation as among men. 

But it is in Ethnology and in the delineation of 
individual character that the system finds its most 
interesting illustrations and its most useful appli- 
cation. We risk nothing im saying than in no 
other single work is so much light thrown upon 
the character and destiny of the races of mankind 
as in this, or the distinctive traits of nations and 
tribes so clearly pointed out. The cranial and fa- 
cial characteristics of the Englishman, the Scotch- 
man, the Irishman, the American, the Frenchman, 
the German, the Russian, the Spaniard, the Ital- 
ian, the Jew, the ancient Roman, the Greek, the 
Arab, etc., are described. The North American 
Indian and the Anglo-Afiican of the United 
States are impartially discusecd. 

“ The Physiognomy of Classes’ is a deeply in- 
teresting chapter, the grouped portraits with 
which it is illustrated being exceedingly effective. 
These groups comprise the most distinguished 
Clergymen, the most notorious Boxers, the great- 
est Warriors, Surgeons, Actors, Artists, Inventors, 
Discoverers, Philosophers, Statesmen, Orators, 
Poets, and Musicians of the world, and show con- 
clusively that each profession and oceupation has 
a tendency to produce a peculiar type of head 
and style of face. 

“ Comparative Physiognomy” and “ Chiroman- 
cy” are amusing at least, and not lacking in cu- 
rious informatiov. In “Graphomancy” we are 
shown just what value to attach to handwriting 
as a “sign of character,” and how to apply our 
knowledge to a useful purpose. : 

We have not even named all the subjects dis- 
cussed in this comprehensive.volume ; but enough 
has been said to show how wide is its scope and 
how interesting and important the subjects with 
which it deals. To appreciate the full value of 
the book, one must read and study it. 

It must be apparent that the value of such a 
work will depend largely upon its illustrations. 
These have not been sparingly introduced. They 
abound on almost every page, and every point 
susceptible of pictorial illusiration is set off with 
engravings, most of which were drawn and en- 
graved expressly for this work, and are very well 
execnted and effective. Of these illustrations the 
book contains more than a thousand, not count- 
ing those introduced merely for ornament. 

We leave criticism to others. Our object has 
been to describe “ New Physiognomy” for the ben- 
efit of our readers who may desire to know what 
sort of a book it is. 





Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of thetr kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate . 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomeon. 








A CURIOUS QUESTION. 





A DAUGHTER! 

Well, what brought her ? 
Kitty asks: ‘* How came she here?” 
Half with joy and half with fear. 
Kitty is our eldest child— 
Eight years old and rather wild— 
Wild in manner, but in mind 
Wishing all things well defined. 


Kitty says: ‘“‘ How came she here? 
Father, tell me—it’s so queer ; 
Yesterday we had no sister, 

Else I'm sure I should have kissed her 
When I went to bed last night, 

And this morning hailed her sight 

With strange and new delight; 

For, indeed, it passes all 

To have a sister not so tall 

As my doll! and with blue eyes! 
And—I do declare !—it cries! 

Last night I did not see her, father, 

Or I'm sure I had much rather 

Stayed at home as still as a mouse, 
Than played all day at grandma’s house; 
She is pretty, and so tiny— 

And what makes her face so shiny ? 
Will it always be like that ? 

Will she swell up plump and fat, 

Like my little doll? or tall, 

Like my wax one? Tell me all 

About her, papa dear, 

For I do so long to hear 

Where she came from, and who brought her— 
Yours and mamma's bran new daughter!’ 


A daughter !—another daughter! 

And the question is “‘ What brought her?” 
Spence, our boy, but three years old, 

Says the nurse did—and is bold, 

In defiance of them both, 

Since to yield his place he’s loth, 

And, pouting, feels his nose’s point, 
When I declare "tis out of joint. 


But though the childish explanation 

Be food enough for child’s vexation, 

We older folks must better find 

To feed the hunger of the mind ; 

To us, of larger issues preaching 

This link of life eternal reaching, 

From earth to heaven, this néw-born soul 

Comes fresh from wherever roll 

Its countless years through yonder heaven, 

Has deeper cause for thinking given. 

* j©* Adanghter! 

And what brought her ? 

No matter what—she comes to bring 

A blessing in her life’s young spring. 

“No matter, darling !—she is here— 

Our daughter, sister, baby dear !|— 

Open your hearts, and let her enter, 

Open them wide, for God hath sent her!" 

A sTRAY contraband from down South was 
lately inspecting a horse-power in motion, when 
he broke out thus: “‘ Mister, I has seen heaps eb 
tings in my life, but I neber saw before anyting 
whar a hoss could do his own work an ride his- 
self too.” 
A GENTLEMAN, who had been victimized by a 

notorious borrower, who always forgot to pay, 
called him one of the most promising men of his 
acquaintance. 





LOVE AND LOVERS. 
AFTER THE ENGAGEMENT. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





“« Excacep to be married!” And is this the end 
of all trials and tribulations on this side the grand 
event of matrimony? Are there no more trou- 
bles to be conquered, no more obstacles to be 
encountered? Do people cease to be human, and 
begin to partake of the millennial nature, when 
they become engaged? Alas! an engagement is 
but the first step in that long hand-in-hand jour- 
ney where the strongest feet become weary, and 
the bravest heart is too apt to become disheart- 
ened. 

And what comes next? Why, you have given 
yourself, body and soul, into the possession of 
half a hundred busy gossips who immediately set 
themselves at work to discover your faults and her 
deficiencies, and triumphantly adduce reasons in- 
nemerable why you and she are the last persons 
in the world to make each other happy. If you 
ever, in the whole course of your life, committed 
a fault, no matter how trivial or how long ago, 
now is the time it will be exhumed from the rest- 
ing-place of years and held up as a witness 
against you! If you ever said a rash or a foolish 
thing in an unguarded moment, it will start out 
before you like the invisible writing when ex- 
posed to the action of heat. In short, you will 
be compelled to run a figurative gauntlet, day by 
day and week by week. Doyouaskwhy? That 
is just the question that will have to remain un- 
solved until yon can tell us why people do not 
confine their attention to their own special af- 


faire, and why an engaged couple are supposed to 


be everybody’s business but their own! We 
only know that such is the fact. 

From this tender interest of the good-natured 
world in everybody’s confidential arrangements 
springs the very common mistake of keeping en- 
gogements a secret up to the very last moment. 
Of all errors this is the most shortsighted and ab- 
surd. If you are ashamed of your engagement, 
break it off ; if you are afraid to take the conse- 
quences, own up frankly, and look at yourself in 
your true light—that of a moral coward. Be 
honest — be straightforward and open, both in 
justice to yourself and to the other party con- 
cerned. Nobody ever yet gained anything by 
hiding the engagement ring under a shallow tis- 
sue of deceit and lies. Nor is our language too 
strong, for a lie told by fair lips “just for fan,” 
is as much a lie as the network of treachery that 
covers the darkest crime ever committed. We 
have no patience with the counterfeit modesty 
that shrinks from “ having people know of an en- 
gagement.” A man has no business at all with 
the bogus article ; and for a girl, it is simply ri- 
diculons. She can whirl through a crowded ball- 
room, literally supported in his arms ; she can 
go wi'h him to theater, opera, and party, night 
after night; she can receive his attentions in the 
eyes of the whole world; and, finally, she can 
walk up to the altar with him before four or five 
hundred people specially invited to witness the 
ceremony ; but “she wouldn’t have any one know 
she is engaged for the world! it would be too 
embarrassing !” 

Now where is the difference, we should like to 
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know? Youths and maidens that are as easily 
embarrassed as all this, ought to refrain entirely 
from contact with this wicked world and go into 
@ convent at once ! 

** But people are socritical!” Well, tet them crit- 
icise. They have all of them been through this 
particular stage of life themselves—or else ex- 
pect to; and what difference does their idle com- 
ment make? If you are honestly and truly in 
love, you won’t care if they talk the ends of their 
tongues off! We, for our part, know of no more 
beautiful or exalted sight in all the earjp than 
two happy young lovers reading for the first time 
the hidden mysteries of each other’s hearts, cling- 
ing to each other’s companionship with that 
strange, sweet instinct wherein you see God’s 
hand so plainly, blending soul and spirit into a 
union that transforms even this dull, every-day 
existence into heaven itself for awhile! Are we 
sentimental? Then Nature is sentimental, and 
the Bible is sentimental, and all the world is sen- 
timental with us! Would there were more of 
sentiment ! 

Do not be over-sensitive or hypercritical be- 
cause you are engaged. Shut your eyes to the 
little faults from whose dominion we are none of 
us exempt, and open your heart wide to the no- 
ble qualities that first won your love. If you 
put on a pair of spectacles with the deliberate 
intention of finding errors and follies, it will go 
hard but that your search will be rewarded, and 
you will be made comfortably miserable. We 
can offer no sympathy for such trouble as this. 
Men and women are not like houses that can be 
altered and rebuilt, or garments that can be 
made over. If you take them, you mus#take 
them just as they are, and it is for you only to de- 
cide whether to take them or leave them alone. 
Don’t let busybodies come to you to carp at the 
man or woman to whom you are engaged. Stop 
all such comments peremptorily and at once, 
Let mischief-makers feel the weight of your hon- 
est indignation ; such intermeddling as this puts 
those who attempt it beyond the pale of common 
civility. What would you think of the man who 
says of your newly purchased house, to your very 
face, “ I wouldn’t have bought such a tumble- 
down old shell as that; I’m surprised at your 
choice of location ; depend upon it, you’ve got a 
bad bargain!” Why, he would deserve to be 
turned out of doors on the instant. And the 
woman who says, “ Well, poor thing! I dare say 
you think that new silk is very fine, but it won’t 
wear—it will spot, and fray, and fade in ten 
weeks ; it’s a poor quality, and you paid a great 
price for it, and it don’t become you, at that !”— 
would you not consider her impertinence below 
the compliment of notice? How much more 
promptly should you resent criticism on the part- 
ner and companion of your future existence ! 
Don’t tolerate it for an instant, if you expect any 
happiness in married life! More engagements 
have been broken off—more hearts have been 
blighted—more miserable old maids and sour old 
bachelors have dated their single blessedness 
from such interference as this than the Lightning 
Calculator could estimate in his wildest mathe- 
matical frenzy ! 

And, girls, let us whisper in your ear one word 
of advice: Don’t “sew” yourselves to death be- 
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cause you are going to become Mrs. Somebody. 
Blessed is the man who goes to a furnishing- 
store and buys shirts, coats, and cravats in one 
miscellaneous heap. He does not lay the foun- 
dations of dyspepsia, consumption, and spine dis- 
ease to sweeten married life with. Sensible fel- 
low! he takes things coolly ; and why can not 
you partially emulate his example? Anybody 


* would think, from the beaten track our pretty 


fiancées follow, that they expected, immediately 
after the marriage ceremony, to emigrate to a 
desert island where drygoods stores were un- 
known and sewing-machines unheard of. What 
is the common sense in providing six dozen arti- 
cles when one dozen would be an ample quan- 
tity? “Because other people do it.” Very well ; 
are you then to be a fool because other people 
were fools before you? “ Because you want to 
outdo Mary Smith!” It is a pity you don’t fol- 
low out your principle and marry two husbands, 
because Mary Smith had only one! “ John will 
think it so strange if I don’t have plenty of ev- 
erything.” Ah, you poor little thing! John will 
think it stranger and sadder still if the pretty, 
rosy girl he wooed and won changes into a pale, 
pettish invalid, and all the rich embroideries you 
toil over so perseveringly serve only to deck you 
in the slender coffin in which we shall lay you down 
to rest! Be sensible about all these things. A 
complete wardrobe is a very nice affair — but 
health and strength and sparkling eyes are nicer 
still. Just ask the young man chiefly concerned, 
and see if he don’t entirely agree with us in the 
matter. 

Perhaps we might condense the whole of our 
sage counsel into the brief words of the blessed 
Apostle, “Love one another!” Follow the 
broad meaning of this injunction and you can not 
go wrong. Love one another— trust one anoth- 
er, fully, freely, and implicitly. Mind your own 
business, and see that other people mind theirs. 
Be frank and outspoken, and put the best inter- 
pretation on whatever is dubious or susceptible 
of more than one meaning! And if the shadows 
lie dark before you, pass boldly through them, 
keeping your eyes fixed firmly and trustfully on 
the sunshine beyond ! 

ee 
FPASHIONS. 


No one has given this subject a wise thought 
without acknowledging their pernicious effects,- 
and no one who is candid can fail to see the ne- 
cessity of reform. So great is the servility of the 
American people to the artificial, that they con- 
sent to even deform their persons to gratify the 
diseased taste. We are a very unstable and 
whimsical people in our tastes; we may be said 
to have no taste—at least, no original idea of 
what is tasty. 

We accept the transatlantic dicta as always 
conclusive, and acknowledge no possibility of ap- 
peal. It would almost seem that the votaries of 
fashion could no more exist without the Parisian 
queen, than a swarm of bees could exist without 
their queen. 

One year the height of absurdity is gained in 
one extreme, and the opposite extreme is in 
vogue the following year; one year every one 
must wear a short coat, and the next a very long 
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one. One year the ladies must wear large bon- 
nets, and the next very small ones. The prime 
object for which clothing is worn, to protect and 
adorn, seems lost sight of. 

This complete subjection to the modes has a 
great influence in making us a superficial people; 
the contrary should be true to make us a stable 
people, which has a great bearing upon the sta- 
bility of our government. To be so dependent on 
the capricious customs of a captious people is in- 
compatible with that independent spirit which 
has been our pride in the past, whieh we should 
maintain at present, and must transmit to the fu- 
ture. The Italians might furnish a model in this 
one respect ; that people disdain to receive the 
modes of Paris ; they are too jealous and too in- 
dependent to permit such a tyranny as that which 
bows the necks of Americans. It is their passion 
to dress tastily, no matter what may be the tex- 
ture or color. If such a spirit existed here, we 
would not see so many miserable ones, so much 
beauty disfigured, so much loveliness deformed. 

Let us, too, be ashamed to follow implicitly the 
customs of Paris ; we can not do all our lives as 
Romans do without becoming Roman in our char- 
acters. Let us, however, as individuals, be hon- 
est enough to acknowledge and honor merit, be 
it Parisian or American. To dress tastily, we 
must consult, as individuals, our physical pecu- 
liarities, and acknowledge no arbitrary criterion. 
If this were our standard, how much more stable, 
how much more independent, how much more 
noble should we be, and how much more worthy 
the respect of other nations—a respect which is 
now withholden because they deem us so depend- 
ent upon foreign wit for models of dress, archi- 
tecture, laws, etc. I believe we are naturally an 
independent people ; let us be true to our nature ; 
let us for other reasons husband every resource 
to meet those liabilities incurred by the nation in 
behalf of the individual. JOHN DUNN. 


ep I ta 
EEYS OF THE HEART. 





“ Play the sweet keys, would you keep them in tune,’’ 


Tue heart is an instrument fashioned in heaven, 
And chords of pure harmony to it are given, 
That but lightly touched will awaken to birth 
Sweet music to soothe the sad children of earth. 


But keys of the heart that lie silent will rust, 
Will lose all their music, be covered with dust, 
Till selfishness, discord, impurity, strife, 

Will bury forever the sweet songs of life. 


Let melody rise from the key of your faith, 

To reach through the valley and shadow of death; 
To open the gates of the bright world ef bliss, 
And soften and charm the dark sorrow of this. 


Let hope’s song triumphant through all your life ring, 

Till it join the glad chorus that heaven's angels sing. 

Through blight and through blossom, through gladness 

and pain, 

Let the angels of hope in your soul’s palace reign. 

And forget not the key that is sweetest of all, 

Cansing showers of mercy from heaven to fall; 

Which links souls together below and above, 

Joining all to the Father who named Himself “* Love.” 
FRANCES A. BAKER. 


<--> 





Tue latest definition of love is—“A prodigal 
desire on the part of a young man to pay for some 
young woman’s board. 
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CELIBACY. 
LETTER FROM A SHAKER, 


A veapine member of that singular and inter- 
esting body of practical religionists generally 
known as Shakers, sends us the following letter, 
the object of which is to set one of the peculiar 
tenets of bis society in its true light before the 
world. We believe that it will be read with in- 
terest, notwithstanding its length, and that it will 
please, if it do not convince, the candid reader. 
It is somewhat severe and sarcastic in reference 
to us poor “ world’s people,” but its severity is so 
tempered with genial good-nature, and its sarcasm 
so playful, that we are sure no sensible person 
will take offense where none is meant. We have 
also a communication from the Shaker lady 
whose article in the number of the Jovrnau for 
August, 1865, gave rise to this discussion, which 
we may present in a future number. At present 
our space will not allow anything more’ on this 
topic.—Ep. A. P. J. 

Frrenp WELLS: In the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL for 
November, 1865, are some suggestions “for Shaker 
friends,’ by William Clark. As a Shaker, I esteem them 
worthy of our consideration. How far the readers of the 
JouRNAL are interested in such matter-of-fact religionists 
as the Shakers, you are the proper tribunal of judgment 
and decision. 

The position which William Clark takes as against the 
Shaker position, that ‘‘the cross, of which Jesus so 
often makes mention, was not celibacy,’ we are as free 
to indorse as himself, and so with what follows, that the 
natural relationships of earth are ordained of God; and 
it is our duty, as well as privilege, to so recognize them, 
and purify them of all selfishness. Indeed, we entirely 
agree with him in all he says, ending with, “It is the 
perversion of these faculties and elements of mind fram 
their legitimate purposes to that of mere gratification, 
under the abnormal force of one or more of them, that 
constitutes wrong or sin.” Are we not liberal? What 
can he ask more from the hitherto misunderstood Shak- 
ers? 

The world’s people have had their say in stating and 
interpreting Shaker theology. By-and-by it will be our 
tarn to speak, and for them to listen. 

THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

William Clark asserts it to be “our duty to propagate 
our race,” even though “untold agonies be the conse- 
quences of abnormal love or lust ;”* but adds, deroga- 
tively, that “a large portion of our race’are unfit” to do 
it. “Such persons,” he says, ‘‘ would benefit themselves 
and their race to become Shakers.” (We do not want 
such materials.) ‘But they never will." And then we 
have the endless-chain repetition, “If our whole race 
were to become Shakers, it would soon disappear ;*’ and 
he sagely concludes, “ Is not this sufficient evidence that 
in this respect they err, unless it is wrong for the race 
to exist?’ Quite so, my dear friend, provided your 
premises were correct, which, unfortunately for your 
logic, they are rit. 

The argument is: If it be right for one man to become 
a Shaker, it is right for all; and we know it is wrong for 
the race to cease to be. 

Both of these propositions we deny. Jesus told some 
men and women to fall in and join his little band. To 
others he refused to preach or to let them feed at his 
table, and when they picked up the crumbs which fell 
therefrom, he bid them go, and to tell no man of their 
class andorder. This people were a “little flock” chosen 
out of a large one—many called, few chosen. Should all 
mankind at any one time be prepared to become Shakers, 
there would never be a better time than ¢hat for this 
human race to step off the stage of action, and give 
place to a better and superior order of intelligences that 
the creative forces which originated the present race 
would soon bring into being “‘ out of these stones” (ele- 
ments), “ raising up children,” as occurred in Eden. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONTINUANCE. 
When, oh, when, my friend, will your great intellectual 
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and wonderfully self-satisfied people in Babylonia, while 
partaking of their last Belshazzarian supper, be magnan- 
imous enough to give the poor Shakers credit for know- 
ing that, when all the eggs in the world get put into one 
basket, and then, like the Atlantic cable, are sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean, the race of poultry will become ex- 
tinct, for a time hereafter, as they have been extinct for 
millions of ages in the past? And what of it? One 
generation goeth and another cometh. The mastodon 
and mammoth have gone, and the Shakers have come. 
Give them a hearty welcome and a patient audience. 

Under the Shaker theology, there is no imminent 
danger of the race becoming extinct, and no particular 
danger to the universe, with its inherent and everlasting 
laws of creation as potent to-day as when “the morning 
stars’’ made its arched vaults re-echo with the first song 
of glory, were even such an event to occur. 

When reproduction ceaseth, a new creation com- 
menceth. The river may be turned from its channel, but 
no power may annihilate it while its sources remain un- 
touched, pregnant with life, and God in nature, “ operates 
unspent.” 

If ten millions of human beings should cease to prop- 
agate physically, the creative power, of which they are 
but the medium, would expend its forces in some new 
channel, on a higher plane, nearer its divine fountain, 
just as certainly as a river effectively dammed in its 
channel would form a new one nearer its source. “If 
any man be in Christ,” fully, “‘ he is a new creature,” and 
in consequence belongs to a new creation where the man 
is not without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man, any more than in the old creation. Reproduction in 
the one is physical—in the other, spiritual 

A NEW STATE IMMINENT. 

I am just now writing a correspondent in Mlinois, 
one of a numerous class, more than I can possibly reply 
to unless through the press. I extract: 

“T reiterate when I state that I have no controversy 
with your world, its rocks and metals, its oceans and 
forests, its hills to be leveled, and its valleys to be filled, 
and its broad surface to be densely populated by human 
beings, who shall make it the leading object of existence 
to bless and happify each other, not to destroy, as now 
and heretofore, by wars about property; for wars shall 
yet cease to the ends of the earth, when a church has 
arisen that has power with God, by means of which it 
shall be able to regulate all the elements of humanity, as 
the sun regulates the movements of the earth. 

“The now partially-successful, but hitherto generally 
abortive, efforts of the powers above to evolve out of 
the earth such a church, are as the struggles between 
winter and spring ;" the latter is sure to conquer, for the 
stars in their courses fight against winter, and time him- 
self is on the side of the new-comer. 

THE SYSTEM COMPOSITE. 

“You say you can not, for your dear life, see it other- 
wise than that all the possibilities of science, by the 
countless myriads of workers, to subdue, and beautify, 
and utilize the component elements of earth, are a part 
of the Creator's plan, from the beginning to the end of 
human existence, and that all this Shakerism would 
thwart. Herein lies your mistake, not ours. 

“*T have told you before, and I repeat it, that weassume 
the existence of two orders as fixed facts—the reproduc- 
tive and the non-reproductive ; the natural and the spirit- 
ual, each having its own laws, the latter dependent upon, 
and supplemental to, the former. 

“If you had taken in and digested the above paragraph, 
you would have perceived that all you have said, as seem- 
ingly antagonistic to the idea of a normal celibate life and 
order, was, in truth, necessary to its production and con- 
tinued existence. 

“*T lay it down as a proposition, that the human mind, 
under the laws of progress and improvement, which you 
so strongly advocate, tends irresistibly toward celibacy // 
This is manifest in the world on your plane, among your 
leading minds in all departments of human knowledge. 

“You may reply * ‘If so, then of course the higher we 
goin mentality, the more prominently we should expect 
this inherent tendency to crop out,’ It is so, and is a per- 
petual prophecy of the coming spiritual order, of which 
Jesus was the first perfect specimen among* men, and 
Ann Lee the firstamong women. The former inaugurated 
a celibate order which has left a history that all may read. 
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First, Himself and twelve other men; second, twelve 
men and their 8,000 converts from the Jews in two days; 
third, Peter and Paul with their heathen‘or Gentile prose- 
lytes, accepting a celibate priesthood as being all they 
would attain to, and more than the priesthood itself 
could retain in purity, and, after a trial of some 1,600 
years, giving it up as an impossibility ; and Luther him- 
self, as their grand type, marrying anun, who (as Melanc- 
thon expressed it) ‘was a decent depositary of his 1,600 
years’ restrained, but still unmortified, ‘ popish lusts.’ 

“In the second coming of the Christ Spirit, Ann Lee 
inaugurated a more perfect celibate order, for the males 
and females, instead of coming under vows of perpetual 
chastity, and then being kept so separate that they could 
not infringe them, are all together as are brothers and 
sisters in a natural family. 


SHAKER HEALTH. 

“You inquire about our lawyers and doctors, the tak- 
ing of drugs, etc., etc. All right! I will state to you 
that sickness is at a discount among us. It is the ex- 
ception, not, as with you, the rule. We hold that the 
time will be when no one among us shall say, I am sick. 

‘* Moses was a minister of health, commencing by teach- 
ing the laws of physiology in the cultivation of the soil, 
and in the selection and preparation of food. He, as do 
the Shakers, rejected the hog as food; and he protected 
his people from the destroying ravages of insects on their 
crops by divinely wise agriculture. 

“ Reflect upon the matter under consideration in this 
light: When a husbendman raises a crop of grain, does 
he reserve ail of it for seed or only a small part thereof? 
Of what practical use to the farmer, as a life sustainer, 
is the portion of his various crops which he reserves for 
seed? None atall! Proved from the fact, that if he con- 
tinuously sowed andgplanted all that he raised, it would 
come to the same point as if he planted none at all—-death. 
Is not this a fact ? 

MORTALITY AMONG THE “ WORLD'S PEOPLE.” 

“ Hitherto, you world’s people aii ‘ marry and are given 
in marriage ;’ and do you not have to kill yourselves off by 
bad and unphysiological food and drink, by vicious 
practices, by mixing poisons with your food, as yeast, 
alkalies, potash, pearlash, etc., etc., etc., by forever 
taking drugs and doses, and lastly by eating your féellow- 
creatures—the sheep and cattle, and not excepting even 
the swine—to get yourselves out of the way of your gen- 
erating successors ? 

* And, when population still presses upon the means of 
subsistence, then, having hardened your hearts by killing 
the lower animals, you next proceed to slay each other 
by human wars ; when this fails, you employ and support 
a whole class of men to invent new diseases by the ad- 
ministration of the most deadly substances known to 
them in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 

“Indeed, so desperately intent are you upon propagat- 
ing human beings, and then killing them off to make 
room for more on the earth, that the process of destruc- 
tion is commenced before and continued during germinal 
existence by many unphysiological and unmentionable~ 
practices. 

“Tf these means fail of their unlawful effects, and exter- 
nal terrestrial life commences, the young being and its 
mother are sick, and the society man comes with destruc- 
tive agencies to kill or to shorten the period of existence, 
The result is, that of ‘all who are born of women,’ one 
half are disposed of before they reach the fifth year. 
Does the land, notwithstanding these means of deple- 
tion, still become filled with relatively healthy, able 
bodied men? To prevent them from propagating they 
are all scientifically selected out and pitted against each 
other for mutual destruction, called Christian civilized 
warfare, in order to secure a generation of children, the 
product of the physical refuse of the population. And 
this unpainted picture represents only a few of the heart- 
sickening and painful attendants and outgrowths of the 
present mode of peopling the earth. 

THE SYSTEM EXPLAINED. 

“The Shakers would reverse all this by a permanent 
establishment of ¢20 orders, complimentai the one to the 
other. The lower or rudimental reproductive order 
might then be released from all fear of over-population, 
Malthus and Ricardo rest in their graves in quietness, 
every physical law be ®beyed, and the most perfect health 
that ever Moses blest his people with maintained with- 
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out fear of the result. For, though they should become 
as sters or as the sand upon the sea-shore, all would be 
well! as the wisdom of God, by his ruling agents, would 
‘call’ upon men and women, as at Pentecost, by the 
thousand, to forsake their wives and husbands, to live 
celibate lives, hold their property in common, and be- 
come perfect as Jesus was perfect in spiritual holiness, 
and they would obey. 

“No more need of ‘madames,’ or of doctors, or of 
war to destroy human life by the sword or by poison. 
But mercy and truth would meet together, and righteous- 
ness and peace would kiss each other ‘all the year round.’ 

“ Millions might then live celibate lives in Shaker com- 
munities, dotting the land,with paradises, as oases in the 
desert of selfishism. 

“Chastity in children and youth, intercourse among 
the married for the purpose of generation once in three 
or foar years would fulfill all duties in the world’s people ; 
‘while, to the higher order,’ the law of the house would 
be ‘Holiness to the Lord’ stamped upon all things, 
‘from the bells upon the horses to the pots in the 
kitchen.’ 

“All of which I send you, my friend, as a farmer 
would throw his grain on the public highway, not ex- 
pecting any great returns or results, although he knew 
his grain to be good and capable, under right conditions, 
of producing crops which should be food for men and 
women. Your friend, F. W. EVANS. 

“Mount Lesanon, Cotumsta Co., N. Y. 

“P. S. While the Physiological Reformers are anxious 
to have the Shakers come down from the cross of celi- 
bacy to the plane of true normal generation, the Shakers 
are equally anxious to have them ascend on to that plane, 
én practice, as they have already done in theory.” 


ae 28 
MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES. 


A writer in the New York Observer, who is 
greatly alarmed by the evidence of the frequent 
violations of the ‘‘seventh commandment,” as 
seen in the reports of the daily papers, undertakes 
to give some advice on the subject of matrimony. 
He begins by conceding the dreadful truth, that 
with the boasted advancement of civilization and 
religion, there is a vast increase of crime against 
the marriage vows. Even in the moral State of 
Connecticut, the land of “ steady habits,” there is 
such an alarming advance in this direction that 
the official records of the courts are pronounced 
incredible when they report the number of suits 
for divorce. It is no better, if not worse, in the 
city of New York, and far worse in many other 
parts of our country. If you ask me, says the 
writer, what causes tend to the increase of do- 
mestic infelici‘ies and consequent divorces, I 
should mention two or three very obvious reasons. 

I. INJUDICIOUS MARRIAGES. 

Contracted without due reflection, and sufficient 
acquaintance to enable the parties to become 
well informed as to the temper and disposition of 
each other—[This may be learned by the aid of 
Phrenology.]—-it is scarcely possible that the 
union shall be permanently agreeable. But we 
know that interested motives, such as the question 
of property, position in society, prospects in 
business, or mere personal beauty, often control 
the choice that is to tell upon the happiness of a 
family for life. These are not to be overlooked. 
Marriages made in defiance of these auxiiiary 
qualifications are often unhappy. It is well for 
young people to seek and find companions for life 
among those whose relations, associations, educa- 
tion, and prospects are on the same plane. [Very 
true and very sensible.] Now and then a de- 
parture from this rule, regarded as romantic and 
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hazardous, turns out well, but as a general rule 
it is wiser to avoid such experiments. But the 
real basis of permanent happiness must be on the 
affectious—-[The affections being blind, we should 
say that the real basis should be on the intellect, 
mora! sense, and the affections.]—and these are 
to be fastened on those moral and mental qualifi- 
eations which are in themselves lovely. Such 
marriages are almost invariably happy. And 
so simply and easy and pleasant is the prescrip- 
tion, it is wonderful that even young people do 
not take it and try it, rather than venture their 
life interest on the hasardous sea of matrimony 
with all the chances against them. 
Ii. THE NEW THEORY OF MARRIAGE. 

It is only within a few years that the new 
theory of the equal rights of married people has 
had any hold in the religious world. None can 
have forgotten the amazement with which the 
public mind received the fact last winter that sev- 
eral of our orthodox religious journals here in 
New York zealously defended a work the design 
of which was (o revolutionize the old-fashioned 
ideas of marriage, and abolish marriage vows al- 
together. [A shot at the sharp Gail Hamilton, 
who can reply for herself. ] 

It came out that the heresy was intrenching 
itself in the bosom of the Church, and ministers of 
the Gospel approved what all right men and 
women knew to be ‘‘as bad as bad can be.” 
The prevalence of this sentiment is at the root of 
the evil. The laws of marriage are laid down 
very plainiy in the Bible. The Apostles taught 
them clearly under Christ. But thousands of 
Christians ignore an essential element of Christian 
marriage, which is that“ the husband is the head 
of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church.” 
[We doubt the truth of this statement, and ask for 
the proof. It is everywhere conceded that the 
*“ husband is the head of the wife’ unless, per- 
chance, he should happen to have a head with 
nothing in it, when, of course, the wife would take 
the lead.] Many marriage ceremonies are per- 
formed where this priaciple is not recognized. 
[By whom’?] When love abounds, it is the secret 
of harmuny. The husband is then the house- 
band, as his name imports. Where this principle 
is not admitted, and the rule of the Gospel is 
trampled under foot, perpetual strife is the result ; 
alienation often begets separation, and this is 
followed if not preceded by infidelity. To doubt 
or deny this rule of Christ is infidelity begun. 

Ill. THEATERS, OPERAS, AND NOVELS. 

These three sources of corruption ought all to 
be redeemed, cleansed, and made the instruments 
of public entertainment, instruction, and moral 
improvement. For advocating such a reform, I 
have been charged, by those who know better, 
with trying to write up the theater and opera. 
I wish I could write them down, till they are 
made decent. [Is not the New York Herald at- 
tending to this matter of reforming and Christian- 
izing the “ play-houses ?"’) 

Some of the most popular operas, many of the 
favorite plays, nearly all the sensation novels, 
are exhibitions of social vice, rendered so attrac- 
tive and seductive as to suggest to every hearer 
or reader that the “ real fun,” the chief pleasure 
of life, is ia secret and unholy“ love.’’ A gentle- 
man told we recently that he accompanied his 








“lady friends to the Academy of Music to hear one 


of the most popular modern operas, and was so 
ashamed of himself that he could not look the 
ladies in the face while the piece was performed. 
{Would it have been appropriate to quote those 
words, “ Evil be to him who evil thinks?” We 
simply ask the question for information.] Yet 
these are the operas that draw crowds of fashion- 
able and religious people. The theaters are 
worse. And the “Braddon” novels, and all of 
that school—their name is legion—are worse than 
theaters or operas. Ia the retirement of her 
boudoir, a fashionable woman wanting excitement 
reads these incendiary documents, and is set on 
fire of hell. The subtile poison works her ruin, 
Such novels are a moral pestilence. Novel-read- 
ing is dangerous ; such novel-reading is ruinous. 
Yet the country is flooded with it. And these 
novels and plays and operas are breaking down 
the restraints of viriwe and filling the land with 
the wrecks of domestic bliss. IRENAEUS. 

{if we are not mistaken, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is a novel. Washington Irving wrote 
novels. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a novel. But 
these are not the sort referred to. It is the 
vile French and English trash which ought to 
be prohibited. We hope the Observer will 
pursue this subject, and set the wicked world 
right. But will he not look at it in the light of 
Phrenology? What about the marriage of 
cousins? right age, etc.? We may be permitted 
io shed a ray of light on these points in our 
future discussions. ] 

a ee 

How To HaVE A [Xinp Huspanp.—A correspond- 
ent of the Home Journal gives a recipe for mak- 
ing or keeping a good-natured husband : “ Keep 
his linen in prime condition, with the requisite 
degree of stiffuess ; never let him know the want 
of a button; give him well-broiled beefsteak, 
wholesome bread, and a sparkling cup of coffee 
for his breakfast ; keep equalling babies and bro- 
ken crockery out of his sight ; do not annoy him 
with the blunders and extravagances of ‘ Biddy ;’ 
greet his evening «rrival with a clean, lightsome 
face, well-combed hair, and a welcome kiss ; have 
ready a cheerful supper, a bright fire in the grate, 
an easy-chair, with comfortable gown and slip- 
pers; be merry, cud tell him some agreeable 
news; finally, give him a well-made bed in a 
cosy chamber.” 

How To nave a Lovine Wire.—A correspond- 
ent sends the following to the PaReNoLoGicaL 
JovurnaL: If you would have a loving wife, be as 
gentle in your words after as before marriage ; 
treat her quite as tenderly when a matron as 
when a miss ; don’t make her the maid of all work 
and ask her why she looks less tidy and neat 
than when you “first knew her;” don’t buy 
cheap, tough beef, and scold because it does not 
come on the table *: porter-house ;” don’t grumble 
about squalling babies if you can not afford to 
keep up a “ nursery,” and remember that “ bab 
may take after his papa” in his disposition ; don’t 
smoke and chew tobacco and tbus shatter your 
nerves, spoil your temper, and make your lips 
and breath a nuisance and complain that your 
wife declines to kiss you; go home joyous and 
cheerful to your supper and tell your tired wife 
the good news you have heard, and not silently 
put on your hat and go out to the “club” or 
“lodge,” and let her afterward learn that you 
spent the evening at the opera or at a fancy ball 
with Mrs. Dash. Love your wife; be patient; 
remember you are not perfect, but try to be; 
let whisky, tobacco, and vulgar company alone; 
spend your evenings with your wife ; live a de- 
cent, Christian life. and your wife will be loving 
and true—if you did not marry a heartless beauty 
without sense or worth; if you did, who is to 
blame if you suffer the consequences? 
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Miscellaneous, 





HAVING YOUR LIKENESS TAKEN. 


Or itself, the attempt to select your own best 
expression of countenance is a perplexing effort, 
and the consciousness that the face you put on, 
whatever it may be, will be one by which in all 
future time all who look into your friends’ al- 
bums will know you, does not diminish the em- 
barrassment. You have a vague impression that 
to look smiling is ridiculous, and to look solemn 
is still more so. You desire to look intelligent, 
but you are hampered by a fear of looking sly. 
You wish to look as if you were not sitting for a 
picture ; but the effort to do so fills your mind 
more completely with the melancholy conscious- 
ness that you are. All these conflicting feelings, 
pressing upon your mind at the critical moment, 
are very painful; but they are terribly aggrava- 
ted by the well-meant interposition of the pho- 
tographer. To prevent a tremulous motion of 
your head, which the bewildered state of your 
feelings renders only too probable, he wedges it 
into a horrible instrument called a head-rest, 
which gives you exactly the appearance as if 
somebody were holding on to your hair behind. 
In such a situation, you may be pardoned if a 
somewhat blank look comes over your usually 
intelligent features. The photographer of course 
sees this defect, and does his best to remedy it 
by a little cheerful exhortation; but naturally 
with no other result than that of making matters 
much worse. “Just a little expression in your 
countenance, if you please, sir— perhaps if you 
could smile,” is a most distressing admonition to 
receive at such a moment, just when you know 
that the photographer bas his hand upon the cap. 

If you are weak enough to listen to him, and 
extemporize “a little expression,” you come out 
upon the plate with a horrible leer, looking like 
the Artful Dodger in the act of relating his ex- 
ploits. If,as is more probable, you are too much 
absorbed in the uncomfortableness of your own 
position to regard his exhortations, you are immor- 
talized with an expression of agonized sternness 
upon your features, unpleasantly suggestive of a 
painful disorder. 

(“Think of something pleasant.” “There— 
that will do.” “Now hold still!” Out comes 
the watch, and off comes the cap, and you are 
“in the works.” On goes the cap again, and 
out come the slides, and into a dark closet goes 
the plate to be “ developed” by the aid of 
“chemicals,” which “ fixes things” as they are. 

It is very seldom one gets a satisfactory picture 
the first time trying. He must sit once or twice 
to get used to it; and then, his mind being calm 
and at ease. he may hope to be fairly represented 
in the picture. 

It is said that young lovers look most amiable 
when thinking of their sweethearts; parents with 
thoughts fixed on their children, ete There can 
be no doubt the thought, sentiment, or emotion 
which is uppermost at the instant, whether it be 
of love, fear, diffidence, kindness, curiosity, hate, 
revenge, cunning, devotion, etc., will be given to 
the picture. But if the person be entirely pas- 





sive, as in sleep, then the leading traits of char- 
acter, derived from the largest organs, will be 
given. A very close observer can frequently 
divine even the thoughts of the sitter, by his ex- 
pression, as exhibited in his picture. We look 
for the time when this art shall be so perfected, 
that we may take likenesses instantaneously, 
when the subject may be entirely unconscious 
of the fact. Then we can get the natural ex- 
pression, which will be as true to nature as in 
death. ] 
0 


QUEER FREAKS OF TYPE. 


Tue New York Evening Post is responsible for 
the following dish of mischances. 


A “MAKE-UP” BLUNDER. 

A laughable mistake is shown in the following 
mixing of two articles—one concerning a preach- 
er, the other about the freaks of a mad dog— 
which occurred in a hurried “make-up” in a 
printing-office : 

“ Rev. Jumes Thompson, rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, preached to a large concourse of people 
on Sunday last. This was his last sermon. In a 
few weeks he will bid farewell to his congregation, 
as his physician advises him to cross the Atlantic. 
He exhorted his brethren and sisters, and after 
the conclusion of a short prayer, took a whim to 
cut up some frantic freaks. He ran up Timothy 
Street to the college. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings a couple of boys seized him and tied a tin 
kettle to his tail, and he again started. A great 
crowd collected, and for a time there was a grand 
scene of running and confusion. After a long 
race he was finally shot by a policeman.” 


[Whether the foregoing be fact or fancy we cun 
not say, but here is a freak of the “make-up” 
which actually occurred in one of the principal 
cities of rebeldom not many years ago. 

The various clergymen of the place were accus- 
tomed to preach, each in his turn, at the Orphan 
Asylum, due notice being always given in the 
city papers. 
who had the reputation of being the dullest and 
most prosy speaker in the city, and whom no- 
body would hear who could decently avoid it. 
One Saturday evening one of the principal ¢lai- 
lies had the following item in its column of “ Re- 
ligious Notices :” 

“CAUTION! 

“Rev. Mr. —— will preach at the Orphan Asy- 
lum at half-past ten to-morrow morning.” 

There was probably not a more amusing para- 
graph in that paper. The “head line” belonged 
to a notice which appeared below, warning the 
public against harboring or trusting a run-away 
wife. ] 


It is not stated whether the following item, 
which is said to have been printed once upon a 
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“ Be open evermore, O, thou my door, 
To none be shut, to honest or to poor.” 

But after his death there succeeded him another, 
whose name was Raynhard, as greedy and covet- 
ous as the other was bountiful and liberal, who 
kept the same lines there still, changing nothing 
therein but one point, which made them run after 
this manner : 

“ Be open evermore, O, thou my door, 
To none, be shut to honest or to poor.” 

The following sentence from a recently written 
novel, shows the importance of punctuation : 

“ He enters on his head, bis helmet on his feet, 
armed sandals upon his brow: there was a cloud 
in his right hand, his faithful sword in his eye, an 
angry glare he sat down.” 


OTHER MISTAKES. 


A lad in a printing-office came upon the name 
of Hecate, occurring in a line like this: 
“Shall reign the Hecate of the deepest hell.” 
The boy, thinking he had discovered an error, 
ran to the master printer and inquired eagerly 
whether there was an e in cat. “ Why, no, you 
blockhead,” was the reply. Away went the boy 
to the press-room and extracted the objectionable 
letter. But fancy the horror of both poet and 
publisher when the poem appeared with the line: 
“Shall reign the He Cat of the deepest hell.” 

A newspaper some time ago gravely informed 
its readers that a rat descending the river came 
in contact with a steamboat, with such serious in- 
jury to the boat that great exertions were neces- 
sary to save it. It was a raft, and not a rat, de- 
scending the river. 

In the directions for conducting the Catholic 
service in a place in France, a shocking blunder 
once occurred in printing calotte, cu/otte. Now 
a calotte is’ an ecclesiastical cap or miter, while 
culotte means what would be known in drawing- 
room English as a gentlemen’s small clothes. 
The sentence read, “ Here the priest will take off 
his culotte.” 

oe ee 


STRONG MEN. 





Srrenots of character-consists of two things— 


| power of will and power of self-restraint. It 


Among the rest was Rev. Mr. ——, | 


| all things, we call aim a strong man. 


requires two things, therefore, for its existence— 
strong feelings, and strong command over them. 
Now we all very often mistake strong feelings for 
strong character. A man who bears all before 
him, before whose frown Comestics tremble, and 
whose bursts of fury make the children of the 
household quake, because he has his own way in 
The truth 


| is, that he is the weak man; it is his passions that 
| are strong; he, mastered by them, is weak. You 


time, was the result of inebriety on the part of the | 


printer or of reporter : 


“ HorriB_e CaTaSTROoPHE.—Yesterday morning, 
at four o’clock P.m., a small man named Smith, 


with a heel in the hole of his trowsers, committed | 


arsenic by swallowing a dose of suicide. 
verdict of the inquest returned a jury that the de- 
ceased came to the fact in accordance with his 
death. He left a child and six small wives to la- 
ment the end of his unfortunate loss. In death 
we are in the midst of life.” 


THE POWER OF COMMAS. 


In the Priory of Hamessa there dwelt a prior 
who was very liberal, and who caused these lines 
to be written over his door : 


The | 





must measure the strength of a man by the power 
of the feelings he subdues, not by the power of 
those that subdue him. And hence composure is 
very often the highest result of strength. Did we 
ever see a man receive a flagrant injury, and then 
reply quietly? That is a man spiritually strong. 
Or did we ever see a man in anguish stand as if 
carved out of a solid rock, mastering himself? or 
one bearing a hopeless daily trial remain silent, 


and never tell the world what cankered his home 
peace? That is strength. He who, with strong 
passions, remains chasie; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, with manly powers of indignation in him, 
can be provoked and yet restrain bimself and 
forgive, those are the strong men, the spiritual 
heroes. 
ee 


A PEpAGoauE was about to flog a pupil for hav- 
ing said he was a fool, when the boy cried out, 
‘* Oh, don’t! don’t! I won't call you so any more ! 
I'll never say what I think, again, in all the days 





of my life.” 
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BURR AND JEFFERSON; 
OR, THB POLITICAL ADVENTURER AND THE 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


PropaBty there is not, in our American annals, 
a stronger contrast to be found, in character, in 
subsequent history, and in a “ lasting and honor- 
able remembrance among men,” than we find be- 
tween the President and Vice-President of the 
United States from the year 1801 to 1805. 

Both were men of vast ability, of thorough 
and extensive culture; both deeply versed in 
the profession of the law ; both early in life prom- 
inent in public affairs, and raised together, by 
the nation, to the highest position in the gift of 
the people. The one ranks now, as he did then, 
as the founder of Democracy, the first political 
philosopher of the age, and the greatest of Amer- 
ican statesmen. The other, as the most brilliant 
failure in our annals, falling suddenly and forever 
from the zenith of his popularity and power, to 
linger in the horizon for thirty long, disastrous 
years, and finally to go out in darkness, “ 
wept, unbonored, and unsung.” 

Of renowned ancestry, of the highest culture, 
possessing the most brilliant intellectual, social, 
and personal endowments, in the highest place 
but one in the nation, who, in 1805, could have 
foreseen that to Aaron Burr the future was to be 
filled with humiliation, dishonor, neglect, and con- 
tumely? that for him were waiting prison, exile, 
execration, a name linked with that of Arnold, 
and after he had drained the cup to the dregs 
and gone down to dust, an earthly immortality 
of dishonor and reproach ? 

We are not of those who denounce this singu- 
larly amiable, unfortunate, and gifted man. Long 
and bitterly he expiated his errors and his guilt. 


un- 


* If he was guilty, ‘twas a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it.” 


But for the benefit of the young we would point 
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PORTRAIT OF AARON BURR. 





out his errors and defects whence flowed all his 
later misfortunes 

The first and greatest calamity that Aaron Burr 
experienced was the loss, in early childhood, of 
every relative who might have exerted a strong 
moral influence over him, and implanted in his 
young heart the principles of virtne and morality. 
One can hardly believe that his father, the suc- 
cessful teacher and the honored divine, and his 
mother, the pious and devoted Esther Edwards, 
could have failed to have taught him to control 
and regulate his will, to have trained him in obe- 
dience to the laws of virtue and piety, and by ex- 
ample and by precept, by persuasion and compul- 
sion, planted his footsteps in the paths of integ- 
rity and honesty and uprightness. But he never 
knew the warmth of parental love, never felt the 
fervor of parental solicitude, for his growth in 
“ everything that is sincerely good and perfectly 
divine,” for before he had fully passed the period 
of infancy, they were both in the grave. He 
was reared in the family of his uncle, Rev. Tim- 
othy Edwards, who, whatever may be thought of 
bis theology, was certainly a poor tutor for Aaron, 
and he grew up to have his own way, with un- 
curbed will and freedom of action quite unre- 
strained. He was a brilliant scholar in his boy- 
hood, and graduated with distinction at Prince- 
ton at the age of sixteen, and after spending 
some months in various and extensive reading, he 
determined to settle the theological difficulties 
which during his college course had given him 
some trouble. Accordingly he visited Dr. Bel- 
lamy, the Elisha upon whose shoulders the man- 
tle of the great Jonathan Edwards had fallen, 
and spent several months in examining the gospel 
according to bis illustrious grandfather. The re- 


| sult was his deliberate and final renunciation of 


Calvinism,—and with that of any and all systems 
of religious faith. From that time till the time 


of his death he avoided all religious disputes, and 





seems to have put the whole subject of religion 
out of his mind. 

By nature averse to philosophic discussion, and 
incapable of metaphysical speculation, the law 
of his life was action, action, action. As a boy, 
as a youth, as a soldier, as a lawyer, as a politi- 
cian, this law reigned over him. In exile, in 
prison, wherever he was, Aaron Barr was the 
busiest of men. What now remains of those 
eighty-three years of ceaseless activity? The 
most brilliant and gifted of Americans since the 
Mayflower landed on our shores, living in the 
most important period of our national history, in 
which he bore a conspicuous part, why is his life 
but one long, loud warning to every young man 
in the land to shun the rocks on which he was 
wrecked? Name and fame, wealth, position, hon- 
or, all were his; but “one thing’ he lacked— 
lacked totally, utterly, and forever—and for the 
lack of that one thing his fortunes declined, his 
friends forsook him, and his name in life and in 
death is linked with everlasting reproach and in- 
famy—and that one thing was principle. We see 
this in every phase of his life. Asa soldier he 
seems never to have been stimulated by the 
thought that he was fighting for the independ- 
ence of his country ; he never studied the theory 
of war, and never contributed a valuable thought 
upon the conduct of military affairs. The dan- 
gers, the activities, the glory of martial life fired 
his soul, and he was indeed the realization of the 
ideal soldier, vigilant, untiring, fearless, indomi- 
table. As a lawyer, he never lost a case which 
he himself conducted ; and he never accepted a 
case which he did not believe he could win. But 
he was versed in the practice of the law, and not 
in the elementary principles ;—these he never 
studied. His aim was to become expert, not 
profound. Asa politician, he staked everything 
on the success of his election, and he desired this 
purely for party and personal reasons, not for 
the welfare of the country, not for the more suc- 
cessful promulgation of political doctrines that 
he was persuaded would increase the prosperity 
and glory of the republic. Asa man, he never 
could learn that honesty is the best policy, that 
veracity, integrity, and reliability are cardinal 
virtues, and lie at the very foundation of the so- 
cial fabric. 

Had he been content to remain in private life ; 
had he not attempted, under the stimulus of per- 
sonal and party motives only, to climb the giddy 
heights of popular promotion and power, he 
would probably never have provoked the enmity 
which finally resulted in his destruction and over- 
whelmed him with irremediable disaster and ruin. 
Up to this point in his history, Aaron Burr’s rec- 
ord would compare favorably with that of the 
majority of his compeers. He had a spotless 
and brilliant reputation as a soldier ; he was the 
acknowledged leader of the bar in the metropo- 
lis of the new republic with but one successful 
rival, Alexander Hamilton; he was a man of 
family, devoted to his wife and children, a model 
father, a tender husband, an indulgent master, 
unrivaled in social fascination and power, and 
dispensing the hospitalities of his fine establish- 
ment at “Richmond Hill” with courtly grace 
and lavish kindness. Happy for him if in this 
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appropriate sphere he had been content to re- 
main. In leaving this sphere was his fatal error. 

The man who aspires to lasting political honor 
and influence must have strong political convic- 
tions based upon sound doctrines of political 
philosophy. He must understand thoroughly 
and well the foundations upon which all perma- 
nent governmental structures rest. Perhaps not 
one of the men that rendered the days of the Rev- 
olution illustrious answered so little to this de- 
scription as Aaron Burr. Ever devoted to some 
acquisition, or to accomplish some immediate 
end, he gave himself no opportunity for discur- 
sive, uninterrupted thought. His mind never 
rested long enough upon a subject to play around 
it and take in its larger connections, its remoter 
relations with other subjects, and its relative po- 
sition and value in the scale of thought. He 
flashed into the very heart of a subject, drew 
such conclusions as suited the purpose in hand, 
and they were invariably correct, and without 
considering their bearings in remoter relations, 
used them at once to accomplish his purposes. 
Truth absolute, truth as truth, he did not value 
but so far only as it served to bring about imme- 
diate ends. It is impossible that such a mind 
can have well-settled or clearly-defined princi- 
ples of right or wrong, or fixed political convic- 
tions of any sort. These are the result of long- 
continued, patient reflection of carefully weigh- 
ing in the impartial scale of pure reason the fun- 
damental questions of life and action. Here 
Aaron Burr was wanting ; and almost as sudden 
and overwhelming disasters fell upon him as upon 
the Babylonish king against whom “ Tekeli’”’ was 
writ in flame upon the palace wall. 

What a contrast to him and his career do we 
find in the immortal writer of the Declaration of 
Independence ! 

Thomas Jefferson was essentially a man of 
thought. Rising above the views and prejudices 
of his times, he sought to ascertain the princi- 
ples of right and justice which constitute the 
foundations of permanent and beneficent govern- 
ment among men. His conviction that all men 
are born free and equal, showed itself in the first 
resolution he offered in 1769, when elected to the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, looking to the 
emancipation of the slaves. Failing to accom- 
plish this, he penned the well-known words, “I 
tremble when I remember God is just.’ This 
man, born in a slave State, and a slaveholder to 
the day of his death, was amongethe first of his 
time to demand the blessings of freedom and 
equality for the blacks ; and it has taken nearly 
a century for the republic to “ think up”’ to him. 
In 1773 we find him associated with the boldest 
and most active of his companions in opposition 
to Great Britain, but saying that he “ was not 
thinking the old and leading members were up to 
the point of forwardness and zeal which the 
times required.” No doubt until the day of his 
death he might have continued to use the same 
language. By some, even of his own party, he 
was considered visionary in many of his views, 
which are now proven to be sound and practical ; 
and so fully has time established the justness of 
his conclusions and the clearness of his political 
foresight, that the dicta of Thomas Jefferson con- 
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stitute a large portion of the Scriptures of Politi- 
cal Philosophy. “ His mind was more distin- 
guished for justness than for quickness, for com- 
prehension than invention, and though not want- 
ing in originality was still more remarkable for 
boldness.” 

Such a mind would find its natural sphere in 
deliberative assemblies, in councils, in Congres- 
sional halls rather than in the marshaling of ar- 
mies or the fierce or bloody strife of the battle- 
field. The pen, mightier than the sword, was 
Jefferson’s weapon, and in his master hand it was 
“ mighty to the pulling down of strong holds.” 
The ringing tones of the “ Declaration” sounded 
over all the earth, proclaiming “liberty to the 
captive, the opening of prison doors to those 
that were bound,” and ushered in the grandest 
era of the world. To him more than to any other 
one man are we indebted for the civil and reli- 
gious liberty which we enjoy ; he was the author 
of the statute of religious freedom which placed 
all denominations upon a basis of equality, and 
secured to every man the utmost liberty of reli- 
gious worship. 

The influence exerted upon him, as well as 
upon Aaron Burr and other leading spirits of the 
age, by the French Revolution was very great. 
During his stay in France he studied with no or- 
dinary diligence and care the condition of her 
people, and not in courts and palaces alone, but 
in hovels and among the common people. We 
find him in his visits to the peasantry purposely 
taking his seat on the bed, and when the backs 
of the inmates were turned, feeling it to see 
what it was made of. “ He looks into the pot on 
the fire to see what the peasants are to dine on, 
and with his own hand he feels and weighs the 
sorry morsels of black bread that mothers give 
their hungry children. His office of ambassa- 
dor made him a resident of chateaus and a fre- 
quenter of courts, and he could see precisely 





how much of natural right the puny seigneurs 
and stolid monseigneurs had to lord it over the 
sons of toil. The ‘ folly of heaping importance 
upon idiots’ became exceedingly clear to Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

He returned to America more than ever con- 
firmed in democratic principles, and in the earn- 
est conviction of the essential equality of all 
men. When in 1801 he was raised to the Execu- 
tive, he was in a position to make his convictions 
felt. The principles of his administration were 
economy, peace, simplicity. From 1790 to 1809 
he was the soul of the Republican party, which 
with brief exceptions since his administration 
has retained the scepter of power. 

The chief contrasts in the characters of these 
two great men as we have briefly sketched them 
may be resolved into three. 

Burr’s life was all action, and he thought only 
to act. Thinking was Jefferson’s life, and he 
acted to carry out his thought. 

Burr was animated solely by party and per- 
sonal motives. Jefferson forgot himself in the 
promotion of the interests of his country and of 
mankind. 

Burr had no social, political, moral, or religious 
principles ; he was governed by maxims only. 
Jefferson in every relation and position of life 
was governed by principle based upon strong 
and earnest conviction. 

We find as total and entire a contrast in the 
physique of these two remarkable men as in their 
characters. Aaron Burr was low of stature, five 
feet six inches in height, compactly and symmet- 
rically framed, graceful in carriage, and of un- 
surpassed fascination in manners and address. 
His eyes were black, uncommonly brilliant and 
piercing, and his face molded in the lineaments of 
consummate manly beauty. 

Thomas Jefferson was six feet two inches and a 
half in height, and loosely framed together. A 
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cotemporary, who saw him at Washington’s sec- 
ond inauguration, speaks of his “ animated coun- 
tenance of a brick-red hue, his bright blue eye 
and foxy hair, his tall, gaunt, ungainly form and 
square shoulders.” 


His manners were plain and | 


simple but engaging, and when he was animated 


very pleasing and attractive. 

There is the same contrast in their heads and 
faces as in the rest of their physique. In Burr 
all the perceptive organs are prominent, the rea- 
soning organs are large, but inferior to the per- 
ceptions, 
ties appeared conspicuous in consequence of his 
clearness of perception, sharpness of analysis, 
and policy of arrangement,” and not because he 
had bestowed upon a subject long-continued, pa- 
tient, logical thought. His executive faculties 
were all strong, as shown by the breadth of the 
head about the ears, so that he possessed an un- 
usual degree of force, resolution, energy, spirit, 
lis head, as a whole, was high, 
He was lacking in 


and courage. 
but contracted at the top. 


“The strength of his reasoning facul- | 


the upper side-head, the region of Caution, Con- | 
scientiousness, and Spirituality being feebly de- | 


veloped. 

How different is the balance of Jefferson’s 
head ! 
(above the ears); observe, too, the fullness of 
his reflective organs, even while the perceptives 
In the first we see flashing in- 
sight, intuitive conclusion, capacity for immedi- 
ate and prompt action in every possible emer- 
gency, and the most exquisite refinement of per- 
ception ; 


are still so large. 


in the other, patient analysis, logical 
cvnclusion, far-reaching, profound, and patient 


Observe the breadth of the top-head 


thought, a purpose not looking so much to imme- | 


diate ends as to remote and great permanent in- | 


Both were men of ceaseless 
activity, Jefferson not less than Burr. Jefferson 
Jefferson left 
many and great enduring monuments to his name 
Burr left nothing but a brilliant and 
We must place to his credit the 
fact that he was the first to recognize Andrew 
Jackson’s ability and bring him before the pub- 
lic, which event resulted in the overthrow of the 
“ Virginia dynasty.” And probably his Mexican 


terests and results. 
was 


industrious ; Burr was busy. 


and fame ; 
bad reput ation. 


expedition has increased the development and | 


extension of the Government in the Southwest 
more rapidly than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Among Colonel Burr’s errors, and one vital in 


its influence on bis later history, was his indiffer- | 


ence to what others thought or said of bim. 
Burr possessed more of that ‘ decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind” to which the great au- 
thor of the Declaration refers, and which prompted 
even Jefferson to write an anonymous vindication 


Had | 


of his policy and bis conduct when he was ma- | 


ligned by his enemies, much of the gloom that 
darkened his later years would have been pre- 
And we must add to his list of errors 
In part and as applied to 
circimstances beyond our control, Burr’s philos- 


vented. 
his inability to regret. 


opty was highly commendable, but as to unhap- 
Py 
gret is the first step toward repentance and ref- 
ormation. When looking over his eighty years 
of pilgrimage he bad at last a glimpse of a better 


results which flow from our own actions, re- 
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way. “If I had read Sterne more,” said he, 
“and Voltaire less, the world would have been 
wide enough for me and Himilton.” He might 
have said with another hardly more gifted or less 
ill-starred than he,— 

“ The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 

I planted ; they have torn me,—and I bleed ; 

I should have known what fruit would spring from 

such a seed.” 

The epitaphs of these two great men to the 
thoughtful mind are full of significance. Burr's 
was written by the hand of affection, and contains 
the neblest that even she could say of him. Jef- 
ferson’s was written by himself, and found after 
his death among his papers. 

AARON BURR: 
Born February 5th, 1756; 
Died September 14th, 1836. 

A Colonel in the Army of the Revolution. 
Vice-President of the United States from 1801 to 1805. 
HERE LICS BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Author of the Declaration of Independence, 

Of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, 

And Father of the University of Virginia. 
L. EB. L. 
—_——> obo a 


Wuat 1s SaLteratvs.—Wood is burnt to ashes, 
ashes are lixiviated—lye is the result. Lye is 
evaporated by boiling—black salt is the resid- 
uum. The salt undergoes purification by fire, 
and the potash of commerce is obtained. By 
another process, we change potash into pearlash. 
Now put these in sacks and place them over a dis- 
tillery wash-tub, where the fermentation evolves 
carbonic acid gas, and the pearlash absorbs it 
and is rendered solid, the product being heavier, 
whiter, and drier than the pearlash. It is now 
saleratus. How much salts of lye and carbonic 
acid gas a human stomach can bear and remain 
healthy is a question for a saleratus eater. Some 
people say saleratus will not harm the stomach. 
Is it not a very palpable lye? 





Love.—Love is the well-spring cf all good. It 
is the overflowing fountain of every God-like act. 
Love is the soul of virtue. It is the spirit of 
every high and holy enterprise calculated to 
Love is of God. It is the image of 
God—“ God is love.”’ It acts the part of God in 
the lives and hearts of men. Love is the germ 
of moral excellence ; the fullness and complete- 
ness of all the excellence of Ged. Where love is 
wanting, there can be no truegood. Where love 
abounds, everything that is lovely will be found. 


It is only love that is needed to dry up the fount- 
ains of misery and change the dwellings of men 
throughout all nations of the earth into a vast 
paradise of joy.— Rev. R. P. Stilwell. 


bless man. 


Tramixc Docs.—In the course of some eonver- 
gation in relation to dogs, Governor Anderson, of 
Ohio, related a Texan practice in training dogs 
with sheep. A pup is taken from its mother be- 
fore its eyes are opened, and put with a ewe to 
suckle. After a few times,the ewe becomes rec- 
onciled to the pup, which follows her like a lamb, 
grows up among and remains w‘th the flock, and 


no wolf, man, or strange dog can come pear the 
sheep, and the dog will bring the flock to the fold 
regularly at 74 o'clock, if you habitually feed 
him at that hour. 
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PROPANITY. 


Way will men “ take the name of God in vain?” 
What possible advantage is to be gained by it? 
And yet this wanton, vulgar sin of profanity is 
evidently on the increase. Oaths fall upon the 
ears in the cars and at the corners of the street. 
The North American Review says well: 

“There are among us not a few who feel that 
a simple assertion or plain statement of obvious 
facts will pass for nothing, unless they swear to 
its truth by all the names of the Deity, and blis- 
ter their lips with every variety of hot and sul- 
phurous oaths. If we observe such persons 
closely, we shall generally find that the fierceness 
of their profanity is iu inverse ratio to the afflu- 
ence of their ideas. 

“ We venture to affirm that the profanest men 
within the circle of your knowledge are all afilict- 
ed with a chronic weakness of the intellect. The 
utterance of an oath, though it may prevent a 
vacuum in sound, is no indication of sense. It 
requires no genius toswear. The reckless taking 
of sacred names in vain is as little characteristic 
of true independence of thought as it is of high 
moral culture. In this breathing and beautiful 
world, filled, as it were, with the presence of the 
Deity, and fragrant with its incense from a thou- 
sand altars of praise, it would be no servility 
should we catch the spirit of reverent worshipers, 
and illustrate in ourselves the sentiment that the 
‘ Christian is the highest style of man.’ ” 

ee ee 

Tue “ Boo-Hoo” Parnry.—There are two parties 
in every community—nay, in every family. 
There are the “boo-hoos,” or “ cry-babies,” 
always sniveling, snarling, whining, grunting, 
groaning, muttering, scolding, and “ going on 
like all possessed.”” They are “out of office,” 
and want to bein. They see nothing but certain 
destruction ahead, when others are at the helm. 
Governments are corrupt and oppressive. “The 
constitution is violated—by bad whisky and 
tobacco. Religion is only a cloak to cover up 
hypocritical wickedness. Reformers’ are only 
seeking self-aggrandizement. Teachers are only 
chattering pedagogues. Mechanics are bungling 
imitators. Artists mere “copyists.”’ Poets are 
plagiarists. Merchants deal in shoddy. _ Grocers 
water their liquors and corporations their stocks. 
Steamboats and locomotives are only “ infernal 
machines” intended to kill somebody. Lawyers 
are only “‘shysters.” Doctors are ‘“ quacks.” 
Surgeons are “butchers.” Clergymen, only 
“ poor parsons.” Of course these objectors them- 
selves are all right—the very pink of perfection— 
80 amiable, so meek, and so modest! ~ Born great 
and good, how can they help it?” 

And why should they not set themselves up as 
‘bright and shining lights,” before which all 
other lights are dim? 

How different the joyous, hopeful, trusting 
spirit which looks on the bright side of life! One 
who blends justice with mercy, affection with 
chastity, economy with generosity, dignity with 
modesty, is a gem, especially if these qualities be 
combined with energy, enterprise, and executive- 
ness. There would be no finding fault, without 
good cause, in society composed of such char- 
acters. No croaking, no backbiting or slander- 
ing, but all would live in accordance with the 
Christian principles of Farru, Horr, and Cuarirty, 

Reader, where do you stand on this question? 
Are you among the boo hoos? or are yeu among 
the hopefuls? 
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ORIGIN OF COAL. 
VEGETABLE THEORY. 


Iw a late number of the Journat is an article on the 
“Origin of Coal,” by Mr. Charles E. Townsend. This 
article rejects the vegetable origin of coal, and claims the 
mineral theory, and in doing so has done some violence 
to vegetable theorists. There are, however, a few diffi- 
culties in the way of the mineral theory that I propose 
to present, and then briefly allude to the violence done, 
but very briefly, as space in the Journat is important. 

It is a pretty generally received opinion among geolo- 
gists that the matters of which this earth is composed 
were once gascous, and were consolidated in course of 
time. Mr. Charles E. Townsend appears to be of that 
opinion, for he says, ** All the elements which enter into 
vegetable composition must have had an existence prior 
to such organization, and why not therefore bitumen? 
and if so, then this compound clement was once gascous 
when all other elements of the globe were gaseous, but 
necessarily condensed with them and thus became a min- 
eral, hence its dissemination and association with most 
of the rock formatidns."’ Now, assuming this theory of 
the elements of the globe to have been originally gaseous 
(and I shall not controvert it), this gaseous matter must in 
consolidating have been at a very high temperature, and 
as the surface cooled and formed a crust, that crust would 
contract and hence press upon the internal mass so as to 
break it up, and it would thus form and break up again 
and again. This will account why the lower-formed rocks 
are everywhere turned up on the edge, dislocated and 
thrown into every imaginable position wherever visible. 
Now we should remember that here must have been great 
heat, too much for such a material as bitumen to have had 
an existence, as it is highly inflammable,ard hence it could 
not have come into existence until long after the primor- 
dial rocks were laid. Mr. Townsend admits heat to have 
been used in driving bitumen into springs, as he supposes, 
to form coal-beds, but this, remember, is long, long, long 
after the primordial rocks were laid down ; and remember, 
too, that materials of which the Cambrian, Devonian, 
carboniferous, and all succeeding formations are com- 
posed, were produced by the wearing down and breaking 
up of the primordial formation, the original materials. 
Where, then, could bitumen have existed, if not in the 
primordial system? It would be unphilosophic to suppose 
its creation long after the other matters of the globe were 
created, unless it had its origin in vegetation, as most 
coal theorists maintain. Its being found in all the lower 
formations is easily accounted for, supposing it to have 
been produced from coal-betls, as they rest on granite, 
even as in Eastern Virginia, and may rest on any system 
beneath the carboniferous. It was, I believe, the great 
engineer Stephenson who first suggested the idea that 
“coal was bottled up sunlight,” making sunlight the 
great motive power of this werld. This idea is now be- 
coming very general among philosophers and thinking 
men., Sunlight and electricity we now believe are the 
agents in decomposing carbonic acid in plants, and thus 
furnishing carbon for their structure. This is all the origin 
that we know of for carbon, and it may be asked, had 
there ever been any other? My reading does not dis- 
cover any other, though I admit such reading is not very 
extensive. Where, then, could bitumen have had its 
origin but from plants, since it is almost entircly carbon. 
It will not be consistent philosophy to advocate its origin 
in a way different from what it now obtains. This writer 
errs repeatedly in his cssay in saying that carbonis in the 
air, for such is not the fact; it is in the form of carbonic 
acid gas, and can only be converted into carbon but by 
decomposition through the aid of sunlight and electricity. 
Another fact has lately been brought to light, and it is 
very significant. Sunlight, when analyzed by passing 
through a prism, displays all the colors of the rainbow ; 
and from gas tar, the refuse of the gas-works, chemists 
now extract coloring matter for every tint of the rain- 
bow. Here is concentrated sunlight again analyzed pro- 
ducing the same colors; then must they not have had the 
same origin? The presumption is strong. 

Mr. Townsend claims that vegetable theorists maintain 
that there must have been numerous ups and downs in 
depositing the coal-beds. Were he has done them in- 
justice. They say that there have been ups and downs 
since the coal was deposited, but that was not necessary 








for its deposition. In England, particularly, the beds 
have broken through, and raised, and sunk ; some of them 
now lie below the ocean and the beds of rivers; and that 
they could not have been deposited there in the firet 
place is clear under cither theory. 

The writer above referred to claims for the mineral 
theory “‘an easy flow of bitumen, when expelled from the 
rocks by internal heat, into estuaries and into water- 
courses, and concentrated submergencies, etc.”” We may 
well ask how could bitumen be spread over so many 
hundred of square miles or the coal-beds exist? for if 
there were enough to spread regularly, it would uave been 
carried off by water, as we know that petroleum is lighter 
than water and would float away. Besides, it would take 
an immense amount of that to form solid matter enough 
for a thick bed of coal, there is so little solid matter in 
it; and if it were thicker than petroleum, it could not flow 
over so large an extent evenly as coal is found to be dis- 
tributed. 

Another difficulty: suppose a spring of bitumen lays 
down one layer of coal, and then a layer a hundred feet 
thick of mincral mattcr is deposited, does the spring 
cease to flow while this is being deposited, and then 
begin to flow again for the second vein of coal? If so, 
how does it rise up? for in the Cumberland coal-beds 
there are six beds of coal in about 800 feet in height. 
Tiow did the spring act? Did it suspend its flow while 
the mineral matter was laid down, and then rise up so 
much higher and flow again for the next layer? that it 
did not flow while the mincral was being deposited is 
plain, for no bitumen is found between the coal-beds 
except in their immediate vicinity, where it might have 
saturated the soil above or below to some extent; the 
uppermost bed here is much the heavier, and there is 
appearance of upheaval or displacement. The same may 
be generally said of the coal-beds of the West; while the 
anthracite beds of Pennsylvania have been thrown and 
tilted into various positions, even to the bed being 
turned up and folding back on itself, as at Mauch Chunk. 
There is just as much difficulty here with the bitumen 
idea as is tried to be made ont with the vegetable theory— 
no more upheavals in the one case than the other. 

But we think the vegetable theory has the advantage. 
There the vegetable matter accumulated and was pre- 
served by water, as all admit that coal bas been found 
in basins; and the fact that vegetable matter has been 
preserved for thousands of years, is proof that it may have 
been so; a layer of mineral matter was laid down, and a 
bed again for the growth and preservation of vegetables, 
and so on alternately through the whole system. The peat 
bogs of England and Ireland are some of them forty feet 
deep, and if they were covered up would make a very con- 
siderable bed of vegetable matter; and he would have 
more assurance than consideration who would assert 
that if that peat were covered up and subjected to heat 
and pressure as coal has been, it would not form coal. 
Indeed, peat has been subjected to heat and pressure, and 
artificial coal formed. Charles Lyell, in his travels in 
America, instanced the swampsof the Mississippi River 
as places where vegetable matter had been collected for 
many years, and considered them as an example of how 
vegetable matter might Lave been preserved until covered 
up, and he thought that if this matter were to be subjected 
to the same process that coal-beds have been, it would 
produce coal, This conclusion is strongly corroborated 
by the fact that peat when subjected toanalysis does pro- 
duce precisely the same substances, such as oil, tar, par- 
afine, etc., that the distillation of coal does. Factories 
were established some ycars ago, where the peat of Ireland 
was converted into these substances with profit. Now 
here is an argument in favor of the vegetable origin of 
coal not easily got over, for where two substances pro- 
duce the same materials by analysis, the presumption is 
very strong of their having a similar origin. 

Mr. Townsend makes many objections to the vegetable 
theory which are not supported by facts. Tle asserts that 
it required alarge amount of“ carbon in the atmosphere,” 
and he thinks that this would be very stifling tothe many 
animals whose remains attest their existence. Here, 
again, is his mistake. Ilugh Miller, who has studied 
fossil remains more than any other writer that we know 
of, says that during the carboniferous area there were no 
land animals in existence except a few insects, and there 
were no foul feeders uatil just at the close of that era. 
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The remains of one mammalia, an animal resembling our 
opossum, was found, and the foot-prints of birds in the 
Connecticut Valley in the Lias, the last of the coal series. 

There are difiiculties in cither case that we of this day, 
with our imperfect light, can hardly surmount, but this 
essay has enabled the vegetable theorists to get over one 
difficulty that not a little troubled them, and that is the 
fact of coal in high northern latitudes. The writer says 
that ‘‘internal heat was used to expel the bitumen from 
the rocks below, and causing it to flow out to form coal- 
beds. Now this “internal heat” must have continued 
all the while the coal-beds were forming, and that is ad- 
mitted by all geologists to have extended to very length- 
ened series of years, and it also must have been universal, 
as coal is found from * the equator to the poles.” Now, 
admitting this, the vegetable theorists ask no more to 
account for coal in Melville Island ; for, be it remember- 
ed, the evidence is conclusive, that much more of the 
earth was covered with water than at present, and that 
mountain elevations were much less. Now “internal 
heat” sufficient to cause the bitumen to flow out must 
have caused the surface of the earth to be warmed, and 
this, again, would have given more warmth to the ocean. 
Look at the effect of the Gulf Stream in modifying the 
temperature of ncz>thern Europe, even as far as the shores 
of Norway, making the temperature as far inland as 
Petersburg, in latitude 60°, to be no lower than that of 
Quebec, in latitude 45°. We who are horticulturists 
know full well the value of bottom heat as well as that of 
warm air in promoting vegetation. Its value is incal- 
culable. 

There is another fact that we should look to in making 
up our minds as to what must have been the case in 
these very, very remote periods of time, and that is our 
imperfect knowledge of the then condition of things. 
Now, we of the present day could not believe by any 
course of reasoning known to us, based on the habits of 
the elephant, that that now tropical animai could have 
lived and flourished in northern Siberia, on the shores of 
the White Seca, in latitude 72°, but the vast number of 
their remains and tusks found there is proof positive 
that such was the fact; much of the ivory ef commerce 
now comes from there, Is there any more inconsistency 
in supposing that plants even of tropical appearance 
should flourish in Melville Island, in latitude 75°, when 
the elephant flourished in northern Siberia, very nearly 
as far north. This difficulty is much lessened when we 
accept the “internal heat” theory of this writer, and he 
must not object if we claim it for our theory, for if it suit 
one it must the other, and we are well satisfied to rely on 
such evidence. 

Mr. Townsend strongly asserts that bitumen is a min- 
eral, but this may be doubted. All minerals on the sur- 
face of the carth, except a few of the precious metals, are 
believed to be oxydes. By the more powerful effects of 
galvanism latterly introduced, many of them, as lime, the 
alkalies, silex, alumina, etc., have been proved to be 
oxydes, and there is strong evidence that they all are. 
Now bitumen contains no oxygen, but is almogt wholly 
carbon, and carbon, as before shown, can not exist ex- 
cept in connection with vegetation. 

Many, very many of the objections urged against the 
vegetable theory by the writer above named may be set 
aside ; some of them are not well considered, some may 
admit of a different interpretation and may be refuted, 
if space were allowed; but I am compclled to be brief. 
The readers of the AMERICAN PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may compare the two. If, as is shown, the internal heat 
of the earth, when the first rocks were laid down, was so 
great as to prevent the possibility of so inflammable sub- 
stance as bitumen to have been deposited, and all the 
other strata were defived from these, where could that 
substance come from? Ne carbon, as we are aware, was 
in existence until vegetation appeared. We read that 
herbs were created in the beginning, and they were en- 
dowed with a law that enabled them to extract carbon 


from the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, and thus 
perpetuate their species through all timo, but this could 
not take place until after the dry land appeared, and of 
course all the primordial formations must ere this have 
been depesited. Now vegetation is known to produce 
bitumen—the conifera all confirm this; and even so ua- 
promising a substance as bog moss is proved by the 
analysis of peat to produce it; who, then, shall dare to say 
that vegetation could not produce theamountof bitumen 
now visible? YARDLY TAYLOR. 
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“Iv I might give a short biat to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim bile fate. 
plee of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 


If he resolved to ventare upen the dangerous preci- 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtnues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards trath, let bim expect martyrdom on both 
sites, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 


myself,”"—De Foe, 


Tue PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Luvs I.uvstratep is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. Fowier anp We ts, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 





Fear, Farru, anp Horr.—Fear is a 
painful emotion excited in the mind by 
expectation of evil—an impression of 
impending danger. It is the result of 
unduly active Cautiousness and deficient 
Hope, giving rise to excessive solicitude 
in regard to matters real or imaginary. 
It excites gloomy forebodings in the sus. 
ceptible, and really invites and paves the 
to the dreaded misfortune. As 
Proctor hath well expressed it: 


way 


“ The dread of evil is the worst of ill ; 

A tyrant yet arebel dragging down 

The clear-eyed judgment from its spiritual 

throne, 
And leagued with all the base and blacker 
thoughts, 

To overwhelm the soul.” 
Nothing in the world of mental phenom- 
ena conduces so much to human unhap- 
piness as the sentiment of fear. He who 
weakly yields himself up to its influence 
becomes unmanly, tame, languid, and 
depressed in spirit, and his melancholy 
expression and listless manners cast a 
shadow on the social circle in which he 
moves. He finds neither comfort nor 
enjoyment in his home, friends, or em- 
ployment ; and if he finally succumbs to 
the fiend suggested by an overwrought 
imagination, it can not be wondered at. 
There is no more effectual way to be- 
come the victim of disease, accident, or 
suicide than by cherishing and nursing 
feelings of dread in regard to them. 
There are instances on record of men 
and women who have died from the ef- 
fects of imagination. Nature has often 
proved subservient to the intense work- 
ings of the mind, and yielded to the de- 
mands of a diseased will. 

In times of epidemic, or unusual mor- 
tality, or great public excitement, fear 
agitates the sensitive and impressionable 
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mind, and the panic-stricken generate 
and radiate panic. 

“In some, the mere mention of “death,” 
or the name of one of his agencies, pro- 
duces a perceptible tremor; and when 
painful statistics are commented upon in 
their hearing, they shrink from the re- 
cital with all the indications of strong 
emotion and distress. Now to such, at 
this time when—well, no matter what— 
the current literature of the day is replete 
with what we were about to communi- 
cate, at this time we wish to indicate 
how composure of mind and evenness of 
temper may be preserved in the midst of 
danger. The most important requisite is 

Aw Asrpine Farru.—Through its be- 
nign influence, 
“ Nought shall prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


The calm, unswerving trust in Provi- 
dence which a truly Christian faith im- 
parts is inestimably comfortable. How 
serenely can the devout soul contemplate 
a scene fraught (to the timid) with hor- 
ror and imminent destruction! Contin- 
gencies do not disturb it—threatenings 
are but idle breezes. 

It is said that during the July riots of 
1863, a colored minister became the ob- 
ject upon which a party of desperadoes 
endeavored to wreak their fiendish mal- 
ice. He fled to his home, followed by 
the howling ruffians. Once in the house, 
and the door closed, a short interval of 
quiet was givenhim. At first he thought 
to effect his escape from his persecutors 
by a back window ; but “ coming to him- 
self” the next instant, he thought of his 
wife and children, and throwing himself 
on his knees in prayer, entreated the pro- 
tection of that Saviour who can always 
“be touched with the feeling for man’s in- 
firmities.” The execrations of the rioters 
outside now became louder and louder, and 
their assaults upon the house more fierce, 
but they had no longer any terror for 
him. Black man as he was, a represent- 
ative of that race which had so lately 
become hateful to the excited rabble, he 
became composed and felt safe—safe in 
the hands of his God. Taking his wife 
by the hand, and bidding his children 
follow, he fearlessly opened the door in 
the face of the desperate crowd, and 
yalked through their midst, unharmed, 
to a place of security. 





[June, 
Here was an answer to prayer. This 
is no fancy sketch, but a fact. A simple 


exercise of faith opened the way, and 
light came down to illuminate the dark 
path. Oh, the beauty of an abiding 
faith ! 

We should indeed try to realize the 
truth of these words of Him “ who spake 
as never man spake.” We should ever 
rise above our sorrows, griefs, and fears. 
Then the common occurrences of life— 
those things which are incident to hu- 
man society—could not disturb our firm 
trust and confidence in the sure mercies 
of our heavenly Father. 

While we do well to exercise faith, 
there is something needed in connection 
with that faith to inspire it with warmth, 
enthusiasm, and joy. That need is 

CurerFrut Hore—lIn fact, these two 
are co-ordinate. 


Like love and friendship, these, 
A comely pair, 

What’s done by one, the other 
Has a share. 

Hope is the mainspring of human 
action, giving spirit, buoyancy, and sun- 
shine to effort. How many spirits have 
been cheered through storm and gloom 
by a joyful expectancy! and while the 
despairing having sunk under the ad- 
verse circumstance, the hopeful has final- 
ly emerged into the bright daylight of 
peace, security, and happiness. It is 
Hope that sustains and encourages the 
oppressed and unfortunate, imparting a 
patient expectation of coming good. A 
ship founders at sea ; barely time is given 
for the construction of a rude raft, upon 
which the crew may find an uncertain 
refuge, before the filling vessel sinks be- 
neath the waves to rise no more. And 
now, as hour after hour and day after 
day wearily rolls on the wretched occu- 
pants of that slippery raft, saturated with 
the salt sea waves, and straining their 
eager eyes to catch the merest glimpse 
of an approaching sail, without food, 
without water to quench a devouring 
thirst, one by one yields to despair and 
drops off into an ocean grave. After five 
or six days, perhaps but one or two, out 
of twenty or more, are left to occupy the 
once crowded raft. Against experience, 
against probability, in the face of cir- 
cumstances which seem to mock the 
very idea, still the survivors hope, hope, 
and in their hope find strength to cling 
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two or three days longer to their rude 
raft, until at last a friendly vessel ap- 
pears on the horizon, makes for them, and 
picks them up. Hope kept them alive 
till thus rescued. We know not what 
Providence may have in store for us, but 
we can “hope for the best,” “hope on 
and hope ever.” And if our Hope be 
supported by a living Faith, dark, low- 
ering Fear will have no terrors, no gloom 
for us. Fear agitates the soul; Faith 
begets a heavenly calm, with that se- 
renity and resignation of spirit only 
known to the true believer. 

The darkest cloud will have its silver 
lining, and we shall look beyond, away 
in perfect trust into the clear sunlight 
of hesvenly love. 

ee ee 


EGOTISM. 


“* Egotism—primarily, the practice of too frequently 
using the word J. Hence, a speaking or writing much of 
one’s self; self-praise, self-commendation; the act or 
practice of magnifying one’s self, or making one’s self of 
importance.’ — Webster. 

Ecotism becomes one of the most obnoxious 
and disgusting of human habits. It grows out of 
the worst of human vanities. I, I, I,I,I is the 
beginning, middle, and end of many otherwise 
passable and endurable persons. Fed from in- 
fancy on silly flattery, the poor, inflated egotist 
forgets iis God and worships his own miserable 
shadow. When will these poor creatures learn 
that bombast is not courage, and that self-praise 
is only a disgrace? Parents are to some extent 
to blame for this condition or, habit into which 
too many fall, and instead of judicious criticism 
and words of encouragement, they deal out ful- 
some flattery. “ Oh, how pretty is this child with 
a pink ribbon!” “what pretty eyes!” “such a 
sweet mouth!” and “ those shoes, how exquisite !” 
and ‘‘what a pretty dress!” “do look at the 
feathers!” and any quantity more of such 
nonsense which many people foolishly bestow 
on their children. This begets sensitiveness ; 
sensitiveness precedes diffidence, or a sense of 
unworthiness without manliness, without dignity, 
and without weight of character ; only stupids 
are interested by these boasters, to whom the old 
nursery rhyme is applicable, where 

“ Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb and pulled ont a plum, 
And said, ‘ What a brave boy am I!’” 
ath a 


Eprrors’ Vistrors—A SaLvtary System.—Upon 
the outer side of the door of the “sanctum sanc- 
torum” in a newspaper office in Sydney, Australia, 
there is pasted a placard informing visitors that 
the editor can not be spoken to, unless paid for his 
time. Persons desiring an audience are invited 
to buy a ticket of admission at the door of the 
waiting-room—one hour costing ten shillings 
(British) ; half an hour, six shillings ; fifteen min- 
utes, three shillings. Intruders are unceremoni- 
ously told to go to the printer’s youngest assist- 
ant, who sells the tickets. This system will com- 
mend itself to publishers and editors of newspa- 
pers in New York. Who will start it?— Artisan. 





{Now this may do for Australia, or for “the 
old country,” but it will not do for free America, 
where every one may do as he likes. Is it not 
perfectly delightful for an editor to receive calls 
from Thomas, Richard, and Henry, each of whom 
has a “new idea,” and who would “ explode” if 
he could not impart it to an editor? Then how 
convenient it is for visitors to overhaul the ex- 
changes, borrow the magazines and new books, 
and “spin yarns” when the editor’s brain aches, 
his mind on fire with a printer’s “imp” asking 
for “copy,” and the presses are waiting for the 
forms! Oh, it is exhilarating !] 
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Communications. 
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Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 


REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 
THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THEM.* 








Mr. WELLs: The following outline view of this mat- 
ter will be seen, I think, to cover the whole ground of 
controversy, and reveal the perfect harmony which exists 
between two great domains of truth, which have long 
been the points at issue of two contending parties, viz., 
the advocates of revelation on the one hand, and those 
of science on the other. 

1st. It is self-evident that the created universe can con- 
tain nothing that did not first exist in some mode in the 
mind of the Creator. This universe is therefore a shadow 
and representative (true or inverted) of the Divine Mind, 

2d. This universe comprises a world of created mind 
and a world of created matter. 

3d. As the created mind, or man, is in the image and 
likeness of God, Genesis, Chap. I. (true or inverted), and 
as the material creation is also, as just seen, but a reflec- 
tion of the Divine Mind (true or inverted), it folows— 

4th. That the material creation, in its three kingdoms, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, and in every subdivision 
of each of these, down to the most minute structure and 
phenomenon, is but an image of, and perfectly corre- 
sponds to, the human mind in all its endless diversity of 
feeling and thought. We see this perfect correspondence 
between mind and matter on the small scale of the indi- 
vidual ; for a man’s material body, being the outgrowth 
from his soul, is not only vivified by it, but thoroughly 
corresponds to it, represents it in visible form and sub- 
serves its will. And the same perfect correspondence 
between the mental and material may be seen if looked 
for on the vast scale of the entire universe. Here the 
world of nature holds precisely the same relation to the 
world of mind that the man’s body does to his soul; the 
material element, in both cases, receiving life from the 
mental, corresponding to it, representing it, and serving 
it as a basis of action and support. This doctrine is new 
to the present age; but it is really a very old one, now 
raised from oblivion and destined to play a very promi- 
nent part in future science. Its truth was known to 
the wise among the ancients, who, from seeing that there 
is nothing in man that is not also found in the outer 
world, or that has not its answering shadow or counter- 





* In the JouRNAL for November, 1865, on page 156, we 
made the following offer : 

“In HARMONY WITH PrreNoLocy.—Mr. C. D., of Hen- 
ny, Illinois, claims that the Church of the New Jerusalem 
harmonizes with science and revelation, and that it is in 
perfect keeping with the spiritual and material nature of 
man. It will give us pleasure to publish, briefly, the ar- 
guments of the representatives of different churches on 
this point, not mere assertions, but real arguments, drawn 
from science and Scripture. We will give fifty lines of 
space, in this department, to any accredited clergymen 
who may wish to present the claims of hés church as best 
answering the claims of sc‘ence and the nature of man. 
We shall be glad to hear from the Catholic, the Protest- 
ant, Jew, Mohammedan, and Pagan. We would hear all 
sides, and choose the best.” 


In response to this a respected subscriber sends us the 
above article. 





part in nature, called the latter the macrocosm or great 
universe, while man they called the mécrocosm or universe 
in miniature. 

Now what is thus true of the whole material universe 
as being vivified by, corresponding to, and representing 
the universe of mind, is of course true of all its parts. 
In other words, each kind of mineral, of plant, of ani- 
mal, with its peculiar properties and phenomena, is either 
the true or the inverted type of some element in the 
mind of man, or in the mind of the Creator himself, in 
whose image man was created, and whose image he must 
ever retain, no matter how dimmed or inverted it may 
become. 

5th. Thus is mind represented in material objects ; that 
is, internal, mental, spiritual things are represented and 
made visible by outward, material things ; or, as St. Paul 
says, ‘“* The invisible things of God, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made.”’ (Romans i. 20.) And this revelation ofthe 
invisible things of God is made in successive stages or 
steps, each less clear and bright than the one preceding. 
Thus the image of the Creator nearest to himself is the hu- 
man mind ; the next remove is the human body, which, in 
all its parts and in all the functions of those parts, is the 
perfect image of the mind and its ever-active faculties ; 
the next is seen in the modification and changes which 
mind and body conjointly produce in outward objects, 
for a man’s character is seen in his work; the next re- 
flection of mind is seen in those outward objects them- 
selves, which constitute the universe of nature below 
man—the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The 
various animal tribes all represent the human mind, or 
prominent traits of it; so do all plants, but less distinct- 
ly; so doall mineral formations. In the great globe itself, 
as to its structure and movements, may be traced the 
most beautiful analogy to the development aud move- 
ments of the mind ; and this analogy is not fanciful, but 
real, and to one who sees it, no demonstrated proposition 
in Euclid can be plainer. All this can not be otherwise, 
if our first statement is true, viz., that nothing could 
have been created, or can be created, that has not its pro- 
totype in the mind of the Creator, and must of necessity 
therefore also represent something in the mind of man, 
who was made in the image and likeness of the Creator. 

Thus is all creation, on its material side, in the human, 
animal, vegetable, and mincral kingdoms, but an embod- 
ied representation in successively !ower and lower forms 
of the endless diversity of faculties in the human soul. 
Outward nature is thus seen to be but one vast book, 
having sun, planets, minerals, plants, and animals for its 
letters and sentences—a book that contains wonderful 
revelations of the nature and destiny of the human soul, 
for it és the soul’s shadow, cast at different distances, and 
which can be read intelligently only through a knowledge 
of the connection between the outward material sign 
(whether that sign be a horse, a tree, a rock) and the 
mental, spiritual idea of which such sign or outward ob- 
ject is the emblem. The process of comprehension is 
precisely the same as in the reading of an ordinary book, 
but on a stupendous scale. Printed books are artificial 
correspondences of the ideas which they embody and 
represent, the various languages giving each a different 
system of signs or emblems for the same thing. But 
creation is a book where the idea, and the material sign 
of the idea (as a horse, a tree, a river, etc.), are linked 
together in the eternal, absolute relation of cause and ef- 
fect; the material sign being always the necessary and 
natural outbirth and consequence of the active condition 
of the mental world, just as a smile, or a frown, or a cer- 
tain tone of voice is the necessary and natural outbirth 
of a certain mental state of the person who smiles, or 
frowns, or speaks. The form of the brain and skull, the 
features of the face, the mold of the body and limbs, the 
countless forms of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdomsare all, without any exception, the actual corre- 
spondences of the mental ideas and states from whence 
they originate ; and would have no existence if the mental 
states did not first exist, Hence Phrenology and Physi- 
ognamy are parts of the universal science of Correspond- 
ences, which embraces all science. Certain forms of 
brain, of feature, of body, etc., always indicate corre- 
sponding forms of the inward, mental life—for the cor- 
respondence or relation between inward and outward 
is invariable. But this outward manifestation of mind 
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is not limited to the human form and its expression. 
The soul throws itself yet farther outward, and, as said 
already, typifies itself in all the three kingdoms of na- 
ture, and thus the man is seen, and his character may be 
traced, still farther outward, in the form and qualities of 
some of the members of those kingdoms. The lamb and 
the lion, the dove and the hawk, the fruit tree and the 
bramble, the polar ice and the tropics, in a word, the end- 
lessly diversified realm of outward nature but effig 
and bodies forth the endless diversity of haman mind 
and character. This imaging of mind in nature can not 
be otherwise in the very nature of things. 

We can now see something of the connection between 
nature and revelation, or between science and the Scrip- 
tures. The book of nature or the material creation ex- 
hibits one mode of the working of that great universal law 
above mentioned, viz., that internal, mental, spiritual 
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things render themselves visible and intelligible by clothing 
themselves with outward, material, sensuous forms, The 
objects in nature, which is the book of the material crea- 
tion, embody and represent Divine ideas and states (true 
or inverted) in the material forms of the three natural 


















Ar y stated, also embody and represent 
hun ideas and mental states, because man is an image 
of God, true or inverted. 

The Book of Revelation, or the inspired word of Scrip- 
tures, exhibits another mode of the activity of the same 
universal law. Here, Divine ideas and states (true or in- 
verted), instead of being written out in the livi: actual 
forms of the animal, vecetablc, and mineral kingdoms, 
are written out in human lancuage in which these same 
natural o ts are copiously spoken of, with the addi- 





tion of the narratives of the lives of 


the events which transpired : 





individual men, and 
yeculiar people, the 





nerve 





Jews, a3 well as among the nations with whom they came 
in contact. But! ¢ symbolism which we have seen 
to pertain to every object of outward creation (and to 


pertain by a sheer ‘necessity inherent in the very nature 


of things) is by no means lost or given up. On the con- 
trary, these literal outward events of Jewish history, 
and endless allusions to the objects and phenomena of 
the three kingdoms of nature, are presented by the 
Divine Author, in human language, for the very purpose 





of effecting, by this very symbolism, that which could not 
effected without it, viz., the communication 
of spiritual truth, or truth relating to man’s spiritual 
and immortal natu 


possil ly be 





ideas, drawn from the ral, outer world of physical ob- 
jec When therefore such objects are mentioned in the 
Bible, 

man, and not of natural things, though they appear to 


they treat of the mental and spiritual things in 


do so, because nature is such a shadow and counterpart 
of mind. It is ignorance of this momentons fact, and 
of the existence and nature of this great and universal 
Law of Correspondence between spirit and matter every- 





wher 





», that occasions such interminable controversies in 
regard to the meaning of certain parts of Scripture, of 
which disputes that relating to the first chapter of Gene- 
most marked. Geologists and scientific 
men on one hand, and t! 
iat the literal sense speaks of the creation of the 
have strained their inge- 


sis is one of the 
eologians on the other, suppos- 
ing t 
and its animated tribes 
nuity to the utmost to reconcile the statement of that 
] ‘ 


tronomy, 


ral sense wit! 








the stubborn facts of geology and as- 
in the fear that unless such harmony could be 


shown to exist (and shown in (heir mode), that 





clearly 


continual and incontro- 





ion must succumb to the 





vertible developments of erientific research. In the ab- 
sence of any satisfactory reconciliation between known 
fa of s and the statements of Genesis, men of 
science, here and there, surrender all belief in a written 
Divine revelation; while theologians, rightly holding 

elation the sheet-anchor of true religion, 





ing lest it should 
But let both par- 


ir eves to scient truth, dres 


uproot their faith in that revelation. 





ties dismiss, the one its doubt, the other its fears, for 
truth is never in conflict with itself. 

For the reason already given, first chapter of Gene- 
sis treats not at all of the ow. ward, material creation, but 


of the beginning and suc 
of man’s spiritual life ; 
can be imaged only by the things of the outward crea- 


tion (since this creation is the shadow of the soul), that 


appearance of the things 


and it is because these things 
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these ontward things, seas, waters, land, grass, herb, 
tree, fish, fowl, beast, etc., are described as successively 
brought into being. Nothing is more true than that the 
inspired Word of Revelation is not, in any part of it, to 
teach man natural, physical science, or to give him a 
knowledge of the material world around him. To ex- 
plore this, his senses and reasoning powers are amply 
adequate—it is their adapted province. But the Bible 
treats of and portrays in a marvelous, orderly, and con- 
nected ecrics of delineations by the Divine Artist, the 
vast inner universe of the soul, describes its spiritual 
birth and development into angelic life through countless 
changes and trials, its varying attitudes toward God 
its central sun and life, or on the other hand are describ- 
ed the movements of the soul as it wanders away from 
this Divine Center unt:l it revolves permanently in an 
orbit the center of which is the exclusive love of self and 
of afl that is opposed to the Supreme Good. And in all 
this the Bible uses the objects of the outer universe of 
nature as the Ictters and symbols of its interior meaning. 
Now the key which unlocks the literal gense of Scrip- 
ture and allows it to open and display this interior sig- 
nificance is the Law of Correspondence between mental 
things and material things. The infant who interprets 
his mother’s smile or frown does it by an intuitive sense 
or knowledge of this correspondence between the mo- 
tions of the con] and the answering motions of its fleshy 
velope, the face. The phrenologist and physiogno- 
mist use the same key of correspondence to unlock the 
hidden character from the outward form. He who reads 
a book does it by knowing the correspondence between 
And so the 
reader of the Scriptures can reach the spiritual or inner 
sense contained in the literal (like the soul in the body) 
only by using the same law of correspondence v/hich 
connects all natural objects whatever in all the king loms 
of outward nature with that inner significance and vast 
wealth of meaning of which such objects stand as the 
outward symbols. The true interpretation of Scripture 
is based upon the universality of this great Law of Cor- 
respondence. As a smile is invariably the outward sym- 
bol of a pleasant emotion, real or assumed; as a scowl 
invariably indicates an opposite feeling; as every tone 
of voice expresses its own mental emotion and no other ; 
or as a broad and prominent forehead is the indication of 
intellect; a high l:cad of large moral sentiment; a large 
and prominent back-head of warm social feclings; anda 
great development of the base of the brain of a corre- 
sponding force of the animal nature ; as in all these cages 
the outward corresponds with mathematical accuracy to 
the inward, so does every object in nature—the sun, 
moon, and stars, sky, clonds, rain, all the changing seasons 
—all that corstitutes the globe and diversifies its surface, 
as seas, rivers, mountains, valleys, plains, etc., every 
rock and the minerals that compose it; all things of the 
vegetable kinzdom, grasses, shrubs, trees, leaves, flowers, 
fruit; everything in the animal kingdom; everything 
of man and his wants and labors, houses, clothing, fur- 
niture, labors of the farm, the factory, the mine; wars, 
battles, journeys ; birth, marriage, death ; in fine, every 
possible object and phenomenon that can be made the 
subject of human knowledge in this natural worid, as it 
has its origin in the world of mind, is as much the sym- 
bol or correspondent of someting in that mental world, 
and as exact, definite, and unchangeable a symbol and 
correspondent of that mental something (whether it be 
a form of love or hate, of truth or falsity), as a certain 
form of nose, or mouth, or chin, or forehead, or top or 
back head or base head, is an infallible correspondent 
of a certain form of mental character in the individual 
rentle voice the symbol of a like disposi- 
rry tone or gesture, of an angry feeling. 
Such is the connection bx n revelation and science. 
We say in conformity to popular usage ; 
but this word conveys the idea of revelation and science 
being two distinct things. They are; but only to the 
mind that considers them so. Dut the fact is, that reve- 
lation and science are in essence but one and the same in 
a certain sense. We can not have a written revelation 
except through science, that is, as based on our knowl- 
edge of natural things, and the more extensive and 
minute is our knowledge of the objects and phenomena 
of nature, the more perfectly do they represent the spir- 
itual truths of which they are the unavoidable symbols. 
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Divine revelation is thus not only made through science, 
but scientific knowledge becomes itself a revealer of 
spiritual truth, when we apply the Law of Correspond- 
ence, to extract from natural facts the spiritual facts 
which lie within them and to which they correspond, 

here is not a fact in the great circle of the sciences—in as- 
tronomy, in geology, in chemistry, in animal or vegetable 
physiology, etc.—that has not its twin énner fact comple- 
mental to some portion of man's inner and spiritual na- 
tare; just as, we say again, the changing features and 
tones of voice are the symbols and shadows of changing 
mental movements behind them. In this way ail science 
contains religious truth, and all religious or spiritual 
truth may be seen mirrored in natural science, and sup- 
ported by it, as by an immovable yet ever widening 
basis. Itis simply the difference between inner and outer, 
or higher and lower, or soul and body. Thus the idea 
of the possibility of any conflict between Divine written 
revelation and the ever-multiplying discoveries of science 
is only absurd. Together, they (revelation and science) 
form but one truth with two sides, a spiritual and a ma- 
terial side, the perfect counterparts, or rather comple- 
ments, of each other. And ifthe reader will listen to the 
statement, there was a time when no written word of 
revelation existed. There was no need of it, because 
men had then, from the innocence and holiness of their 
yet unperverted nature, an éntuétirve knowledge of this 
correspondence between the inner and outer of all the 
objects of creation. The Book of Creation was therefore 
to them the Dook of Revclation also, in which they read 
spiritual facts as well as natural; traced the movements, 
states, and changes of the human soul in the phenomena 
of the outef universe. The mountain, the valley, the 
river, the sea, the tree, the flower, the tribes of living 
creatures, were to them all cloquent of high spiritual 
truths relating to the inner life of man. But the state of 
mankind underwent a change, and they consequently 
lost this power to read the outer world by correspond- 
ence, and then a written revelation was given, written 
under the same universal Law of Correspondence under 
which the outer world itself was created, and by the same 
Divine Author of both. In this written revelation natural 
events are arranged in such a manner as is best adapted 
to the purpose of such a revelation, the teachings of 
whose literal sense suffice for those who can accept no 
more, and whose spiritual sense will unfold more and 
more without end, in the degree that men are willing 
and able to understand and practice the truths it teaches. 
It is with the Book of Revelation just as it is with the 
Book of Creation, viz., that the deeper the mind can pen- 
etrate beneath the surface-propertics of the objects of 
the latter, or beneath the literal sense of the former, new 
marvels and beauties will multiply at every step, reveal- 
ing the fathomless Wisdom whence they flow. 

We close this article with the statement of the follow- 
ing fact, which dwarfs all other arguments for the Divine 
authorship of Scripture. It is this: 

Although the Scriptures consist of many portions writ- 
ten by different persons, who, with but a few exceptions, 
lived at different periods and were unknown te each 
other, yet any word having a certain and definite spirit- 
ual meaning in Genesis will be found to have the same 
spiritual sense in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, etc., and 
in the last book of Revelation by St. John. Each of 
these books, thus opened in the spiritual sense of all the 
words composing it, will be found to possess a connect- 
ed and complete statement of spiritual truth in itself. 
Names of men, of things, of places; the terms moun- 
tain, sea, valley, river, tree, grass, herb, fruit, seed, fowl, 
fish, beast, etc. ; city, journey, war, king, people, etc., 
have precisely the same spiritual import in the first book 
of the Bible that they have in the last. The same key of 
correspondence that unlocks a profound and connected 
sense in Genesis, unlocks also a consistent and connect- 
ed sense in the Apocalypse of St. John. Is it not over- 
whelmingly evident that a single mind, and that the 
Divine Mind, has presided over the formation of this 
Book of books, which thus transcends all human books, 
as much as a living man, a tree, or any other created ob- 
ject, which is a Divine work, transcends a statue, a pic- 
ture, or other picce of wom | haman origin? In fact, 
without this internal :piritual sense within the literal 
like the soul within the body, giving it life, form, and 

ower, the Bible could not, én the very nature of things, 

e a Divine word. ; 

Such are the views (barely touched upon) by pe = | 
the connection betwee 1 revelation and science for which 
the writer is indebted to the teashings of the great 
Swedish secr and senator, Emannel Swedenborg, whose 
wonderful genius, whose depth and comprehensive grasp 
of thought has never becu surpassed, and who will rise 
continually in the estimation of future times, in propor- 
tion as the world approaches his own high stand-point of 
outlook over the universe. From this lofty eminence he 
has given, as it were, an outl:ne map of the great realm 
of Being, and laid bare, in a measure, the roots of crea- 
tion. W. H. M. 
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A Text-Booxk on Anatomy, PuysioLoey, 
AND Hyorens. For the use of Schools and Families. 
By John C. Draper, M.D., with 170 illustrations. 8vo., 
pp., Xv., 300. Cloth, $3 50. 

An excellent work of its kind, presenting the subjects 
treated of in a condensed but clearly written form. We 
would, however, beg leave to differ from a certain state- 
ment which Dr. Draper makes in Lecture XXX., viz.: “In 
the works on Phrenology the cerebellum is supposed to 
be the seat of the sexual passions; but this is not the 
case, for a large part of the organ may be destroyed with- 
out injury to the procreative power.” Perhaps the ro- 
marks of Andrew Boardman, M.D., of New York, in his 
excellent ‘* Defence of Phrenology,”’ may apply here, that 
“These words are susceptible of being interpreted as an 
acknowledgment of the Professor's ignorance of the sub- 
ject and his consequent incompetency to decide ; or as an 
intimation that he has exhausted the inquiry, that he is 
familiar with all that is known relating to the matter, and 
that there exists not a single fact which tends to evince 
such connection.” 

Now, in order to show that the cerebellum és the seat 
of the reproductive instinct, Phrenology has a mass of 
incontestable testimony in the way of facts. To over- 
throw such evidence, a vast amount of factitious testi’ 
mony must be adduced by the party opposing our theory. 
If Professor Draper has any such testimony to offer in 
contravention of the position taken by Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Vimont, Broussais, Boardman, and others, we 
will give it a fair consideration. Mere assertions go for 
nothing with us. 

Phrenolozy was established inductively, and that, too, 
against the strongest opposition that could be brought to 
bear by scientific men. Most of whom were afterward 
convinced of its truth through the force of the facts their 
antagonism had elicited. Therefore we would say, in 
the language of Prince Ienry to Falstaff— 

“Your reasons, Jack, your reasons.” 


a — a, . 
WasHIncton AND ms Masonic Com- 

errs; being a Minute and Comprehensive Memoir of 

Washington’s Masonic Life. By Sidney Hayden, with 

a Masonic Portrait of Washington and other Engrav- 

ings. New York: Masonic Publishing and Manufac- 

turing Co. 1866. 12mo. Cloth, $2 50. 

The materials ont of which this interesting and in- 
structive volume has been prepared were drawn from 
original Masonic records, many of which have never be- 
fore been published, interwoven with and embracing the 
interesting points in Washington’s domestic, military, 
and civil history, which illustrate his Masonic acts and 
virtues, each given in c ronological order. 

The fine stecl-plate portrait of Washington, clothed as 
a Past Master, is a faithful copy of the Original Masonic 
Portrait of Washington, belonging to Alexandria Wash- 
ington Lodge, No. 22, at Alexandria, Va. 
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Tur Stener or Kine Sotomon: or, THE 
FREEMASON’s Daveuter. By Ang. C. L. Arnold, 


LL.D. New York: Masonic Publishing and Manu- 
ed Co. 1866. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, pp. 288, 
1 50. 


This is an attempt, and not altogether an unsuccessful 
one, to illustrate through the medium of fiction the 
principles of the institution of Masonry, or, rather, to 
reveal its high and glorious ideal. Its moral tone is 
elevated, and it can have no other than a good influ- 
ence, whatever the reader may think of the Order in 
whose interests, primarily, it was written. The story is 
an interesting one, and well told. 

Lire or Emanvet Sweprennore; to- 
gether with a Brief Synopsis of his Writings. By 
William White, with an Introduction by B. F. Barrett. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. New York: 
James Miler, 1866. 1 vol. 16mo, Cloth, pp. 272, 
$1 50. 
This is an excellent biography of one of the most re- 

markable men that the world has ever produced, and 

may be read with profit as it certainly will be read with 
interest by religionists and philosophers alike, whatever 
their sect or school. It is not our purpose to express 
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here any opinion in regard to the theological views pro- 
mulgated by Swedenborg, but it is simply an act of jus- 
tice to one who is too little known and too generally 
misunderstood to say that he was not only a man of very 
great intellectual ability and profound learning, but of 
the most exalted moral sentiments and the most blame- 
less life. Mr. White’s work will make this statement 
clear to a!l who will peruse it, as we recommend all to 
do who have the opportunity. 


Poetry, Lyricat, Narrative, AND Sa- 
TIRICAL, OF THE CrviL War. Selecte and edited by 
Richard Grant White. New York: American News 
Company. 1866. 1vol.16mo, Cloth, pp. 334, $2 50. 
Externally this is a very beautiful volume. Of its con- 

tents little need be said, except that it represents very 

fairly the poetry of the war, embracing a few very good 
poems, a larger number of very bad ones, and theeusual 
proportion of such verses as have very little character, 
either good or bad. It contains in an appendix a collec- 
tion of the most popular ‘‘ Confederate” songs and bal- 
lads, including ‘“*My Maryland” and the “* Conquered 

Banner.’ Put such books on your shelves, if you will, 

but let their contents be forgotten! Give us now, oh, 

poets, songs of peace and conciliation! 


+ > > . 
Bacon’s Descriptive Tlanp-Boox oF 
AMERICA, AND TRAVELET’s Gurpr, comprising His- 
tory, Geography, Agriculture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Railways, Mining, Finance, Government, Poli- 
tics, Education, Religion, Characteristics of the Peo- 
ple, Public Lands, Laws, etc. Edited by G. W. Bacon 
and W. G, Larkins. London: Bacon & Co., 48 Pater- 
noster Row. Now York: FowLeR AND WELLS. 

This work, containing about 300 pazes, now in press 
in London, will soon be issued in New York. It will 
give the Geography, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, Commerce, Mining, Petroleum, Pub- 
lic Lands, The Homestead Bill; Government, Execu- 
tive, Legislative, Judicial; Population, Naturalization, 
Suffrage Laws, Patent Laws, Marriage Laws, Railways, 
Canals, Finance, Banking, Army and Navy, Tariff, Rev- 
enue, Public Debt, National Securities, Education, Re- 
ligion, The Press, Characteristics of the People. $1 50. 


De Bow’s Review.—We are glad to 
see this old and well-known commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial monthly re-established on a national basis, 
and promising to do good service in promoting the pros- 
perity of the whole country. Its editor, Mr. J. D. B. 
De Bow, has no superior in his chosen sphere, and is par- 
ticularly well informed in regard to the condition and 
resources of the Southern States, about which so much 
interest is now felt. The May number is a particularly 
interesting and valuable one. Published in New York, 
and Nashville, Tenn., at $6 a year. 

Torrreentn ANNUAL Report OF THE 
Cuitpren’s Arp Socrety in the City of New York. 
February, 1866. 

This interesting pamphlct well repays the reader. The 
amount of good done for homeless and friendless chil- 
dren by the efficient officers and agents of this Society is 
inestimable. An appendix containing letters from chil- 
dren helped to situations, and from employers testifying 
to the material service done them by the Society in ob- 
taining help for them, is printed with the report. 


Aspnopet. Published by Ticknor & 

Fields, Boston. 12mo., pp. 224. ~ 

This book, although a novel, yet, like most of the well- 
bound volumes given to the world by these eminent pub- 
lishers, possesses the rare merit of a chaste and highly 
moral tone. The deep mysterious yearnings of mis- 
understood affection are described with rare didactic 
power. We almost think ourselves reading a volume ef 
poetry instead of staid and manly prose. The book is 
well calculated to please the most delicate taste. 


Astatic Cnorera. By F. A. Burrall, 
M.D. New York: William Wood & Co. 12mo. Fancy 
cloth, $1 50. 

This appears to be a calm, dispassionate treatise on 
that dread pestilence which now claims so much of pub- 
lic attention. Facts and observations are carefully ad- 
duced in support of the view taken by the author, and 
specific suggestions offered in regard to modes of treat- 
ment. 
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INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE in a Commercial, 
Social, Sanitary, and Humanizing point of view; bein 
a paper read before the American Geographical an 
Statistical Society. By J. Disturnell, member of the 
above Society, etc. Alsoa pear on the INFLUENCE OF 
CLIMATE IN THE EquaToriAL Reaions, read before the 
“New York Association for theAdvancement of Science 
and Art,’ March 1, 1866. Accompanied by a map of 
the world, showing the most important isothermal 
lines. By the same author. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand, New York. Quarto pamphlet of 82 pp. $1. 
The title of these interesting papers very fully describes 

their character, and to those who would obtain some 

clear and accurate information, without wading through 
ponderous scientific treatises the main feature of which 
is tautology, we commend them. 

Tue Concriiator; being a Serious In- 

uiry into, and a Rational Elucidation of, the Means of 

Salvation; showing the Way to Reconcile Man to Man, 

and all Men to God. By Samucl Keese, New York. 

James Egbert, printer. 1866. pp. 40. Paper. 

A religious tract arranged in catechetical form, thus 
more clearly defining the views of the author upon the 
great plan of human salvation. Taken altogether, a good 
book. —_—- 

Cuorist AND THE Preoprtre. By A. B. 
Child, M.D., author of “‘ Whatever Is, Is Right,” “A 
BC of Life,” ete. Boston: William White & Co., 158 
Washington Street. 1566. 

Another book from the facile pen of a high-minded 
author. He is intensely radical, but as his radicalism is 
of a high ethical order, and the doctrines put forth of a 
pure religious tone, we can not well avoid sympathizing 
with them. The antitheses of chapter third, wherein 
Justice and Charity are discussed, are forcibly enunciated. 


Civir TuroLocy, and an Opening of 
Heaven, and Unlocking of the Book of Revelation, and 
of other Dark Figures bv the Nature and Figurative Use 
of the Seven Spirits of God, and by a System of Figura- 
tive Communication given for the Temporal Reign of 
Christ. Published by the author,-Leonard B. Vickers, 
New York. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 311. $1 50. 

Certainly not an uncivil book, and in its treatment of 
the high and holy subjects under consideration gives us 

a look into spiritual theology. 





TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Horticuttcrnat Society for the year 1865. Phila- 
delphia. Published at the Gardener’s Monthly office. 


8vo., pp. 96. Paper. 

Those interested in the garden and hot-house will find 
some valuable information in the several essays presented 
in this pamphlet. The report on Entomology is in itself 
an important feature of the annual. 





Memoir oF THE Rev. Wu. Metcarre, 
D.D., late minister of the Bible Christian Church, Phil- 
adelphia. By his son, Rev. Joseph Metcalfe. Phila- 
delphia: J. L. Capen. Paper, pp. 35. 

A brief but striking biography of an earnest minister 

—a moral and religious reformer. 


Manvat or Instruction for an Improved 
Method of Building with Concrete, or How to Make the 
pest House at the Least Cost. By S. T. Fowler, the 
nventor. 


Contains much useful information to those about to 
build, and whose means are limited. Paper, 25 cents. 


CHARACTER AND ITS ExTeERNAL S1GNs— 


Illustrated. By J. C. Smith, Member of the Phreno- 
logical Association of Edinburgh. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Here we have in brief the leading doctrine of Phrenol- 
ogy, with opinions of distinguished physiologists and 
anatomists in reference to it, We know of no small 
volume which is so effectually the mudtum in parvo of 
Phrenology. 


Tue Mintarvre Fruit Garpen ; or, the 
Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. By 
Thomas Rivers. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 
8vo., pp. x., 183. Cloth, $1 25. 

This work needs but the name of Rivers, the well- 
known author of treatises on Pomology to give it cur- 
rency and approval. The cuts of fruit trees, and the 
novel adaptations of which the pear and apple are shown 
to be susceptible, can not fail to be of value to the fruiterer 
or nurseryman. While reading this and similar works, 
we long for the green fields and verdant lawns of the 
country where we might engage in that most delightful 
of manual employments, agriculture. 

. 
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Comparative Prystocnomy; or, Re- 
semblances between Man and Animals. By J. W. 
Redfield, M.D, Ilustrated. Octavo. Pp. 334. Price 
$3. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 


A new edition—not revised—from the old stereotyped 
plates of this book, published fourteen years ago—some 
time out of print—is again in the market. As a mere 
curiosity it is interesting, but it makes no claims to 
science, nor does it give any rules by which to judge 
character. Dr. Redfield wrote a pamphiet more recently, 
we think, which had some value; but this is a mere 
fancy affair. 
Tue Moruer’s Request; or, Ballyshan 

Castle. ByShulah. New York: N, Tibbals, publisher. 

12mo., pp. 355. Cloth, $1 25. 

A religious story founded on fact—at least so the pref- 
ace The 
morale of the volume is excellent, and it can not be read 






alleges, and we would not think otherwise. 


carefully without resultant spiritual profit to the reader. 
The language is earnest, and very free from sectarian 
partiality. — 
New Boox ‘ 
Breck Newly Electrotyped and Tlustrated. 
York: Orange Judd &Co, 12mo., pp. xii., 480. 
$2. 
Although one would not find so many illustrations of 
the floral kingdom, on opening this neat volume, 
would be led to expect from the t 


vv Frowers. By Joseph 
New 
Cloth, 


as he 
tle, yet the advice to 
horticulturists and others who love flo 





wers enough to 
The 
author has incorporated with the special information in 
regard to the five or six hundred varicties described, 
valuable hints on the vitality and planting of seeds, 
selection of flowering plants, construction of bouquets, 
ete. If the few illustrations given had a little more color 
than plain black, the book would have a more attractive 
appearance, 
Mysrtertes oF Ber-Kreprinc Exprarvep 
—Containing the Result of Thirty-five Years’ Experi- 
ence, and Directions for Using the Movable Comb and 
Box-Hive, together with the most Approved Methods 
of Propagating the Italian Bee. By M. Quinby, Prac- 
tical Bee-Keeper. New Stereotyped and Illustrated 
Edition. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 12mo., pp. 
348. Cloth, $1 75. 
To those who are interested in the “ little busy bee,” 
as keepers of large 


appreciate 


take some pains in their culture, is important. 


or small apiaries, and to those who 
the delicious qualities of good honey, this book 
in its new dress will prove profitable and entertaining. 
The information which has been gathered of the honey- 


bee, its physiology, habits, etc., is surprising, but only 





one instance of the valuable results of careful observation 
and study. 


On Wakervutness—with an Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Physiology of Sleep. By William 
A. Hammond, M.D. 8vo. Cloth, $1 25. 

A good book for the perusal, especially, of those who 
are impairing their vital and mental functions by fh- 
sufficient repose. They who spend many of the bours 
of night in conviviality, or in burning the oil of study, 
should read this book. 


New Music.—We have received the 
following choice pieces of music from Mr. Frederick 
Blame, 208 Bowery. “Come Sing to Me Again,” 
nts; 


song 
and chorus, price 30 ¢ “The Noontide Dream,” a 
serenade, arranged for guitar and piano, 30 and 3 cents; 
Pearls of Melody, **The Haunting Thought,” a 
quite pretty, 40 cents; ‘“ Wearin’ of the Green,” 
mental, 30 cents; ** Twilight Dreams,” 
The Music Book 
clarionet, ete., in numbers. 

Meesrs. Root & Cady, 
of Chicago, send us the following new publications: 
“ The Robin,” a collection of music for day and Sunday 


schools, etc., 


song, 
instru- 
waltz, 3% cents. 
flute, 
No. 1, price 15 cents. 


Excelsior for violin, cornet, 


the enterprising music dealers 
by Messrs. Root & Hanby, price 18 cents; 


Musical Fountain,” a collection of Temperance 
and social music, price 18 cents; “ Lillie of the 


“The 


Snow- 





storm,’ a pathetic ballad, 3 cents; “The Firemen's 
Marching Song,’ 30 cents; “At the Golden Gate,” a 
ballad, 3% cents; “Andy Veto,” a comic rhyme, ® 
cents; “* Engaged,” or, Laura! Laura! Frederick's 


Come, soag, 30 cents; “Souvenir de I’ Africaine,”’ waltz, 
Grand Instrnmental Medley 
from Root and Cady's popular publications, by Robjohn, 
“ The Heather Bells,” by J. M. Wehli, 75 cents; 


instrumental, 0 cents; 


WD cents; 
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“The Rivulet—Le Ruisseau,” by James M. Wehli, $1; 
“ Daylight,” by Blind Tom, 40 cents; “* The Battle of 
Manassas,”’ by Blind Tom, 75 cents; “* Christmas Chime, 
Carol, and Hymn,” descriptive, 35 cents; “ Cattle Bell at 
Evening,” instrumental, 50 cents; ‘*Gala Day,” a re- 
joicing for the piano, 50 cents. 





Tur Gataxy is an elegant magazine, 
condncted by the Messrs. Church, who have had experi- 
ence in the publication of serials, That the * Galaxy” 
will become a favorite with discriminating readers, we 
have no doubt. Send for a number. 


Tue Jewish Messencer. — Intoler- 
ance is anything but a Christian virtue. Yet how many 
professed Christians speak of the Jews with opprobrium ? 
Are they not as sincere in their convictions as others? 
What do we Protestant Christians know of this people ? 
Do we attend their churches or synagogues? Do we 
read their publications? We presume The Jewish Mes- 
advertised in the A. P. J., would be a rare 
curiosity to most of our readers, and yet it is a hand- 
some weekly, now in its nineteenth volume, devoted 
Religion—Jewish—Literature, Art, etc. We have 
found it not only instructive, but alive to the interests 
of our country, and, of course, to the education and 
building up of the Jewish religion. It claims to be “a 
messenger of good-tidings, publishing salvation.” 


senqger, 


to 





Tue New York Trrsune ENLARGED. 
—This journal recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by enlarging its pages, and improving its appear- 
ance. It is now one of the largest and handsomest 
journals in America. Need we speak of its contents? 
Is it not enough to state that Horace Greeley is its editor? 
Him of the New- Yorker thirty years ago, and of “* The 
Log Cabin,” and of “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” Him 
of all the “isms,” “ ologies,” and “crotchets,” after 
which everybody is sure to run. Him with an old hat, a 
white coat, with one boot and one shoe. Him with a 
big head, and something in it. But who has not seen 
Horace? Horace with his entire wardrobe tied up ina 
cotton pocket-handkerchief going forth in the world to 
seck his fortune? Horace Greeley the editor? Ton. 
Horace Greeley, member of Congress? Well, it is the 
But how he has grown! How the 7ridune has 
grown! How the country has developed! “We take 
the Tribune.” ‘* We advertise in the Tridune.” 


samc. 


Tue Eventnc Post.— Among the 
“ pillars of the New York press,” the Post stands at the 
head. One of the best recommendations which can be 
made in its favor is the fact that it presents an un- 
broken file for more than sixty years. Nor is this its 
chief merit—save as an evidence of its stability; but it 
combines the wisdom of age and experience with all the 
zeal and vigor of youth. We have read its daily issues 
for twenty-five years, and have found it always in the 
lead in every good work—quite in advance of its party— 
indeed, above mere party interests—aiming at the public 
good. It is not like some of our city papers, ‘‘ made to 
sell,” but rather to instruct, improve, and to benefit. It 
is loyal and reformatory, advocating the best interests of 
the nation and of humanity. Read its prospectus. 


How to Swia.—We 

have a little book entitled Tue 

Swiumer’s Guipe, illustrated 

with several engravings, showing 

all the “attitudes” in learning 

this useful, healthful, and interesting art. Besides these, 

it contains those most sensible ““ Hints To SwrumeErs, 

by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Also the effects of bathing 

on health; times and places for swimming; aids in 

learning to swim; the cramp; entering the water; 

striking out; diving or plunging; swimming in deep 

water; treading water; thrusting; floating; artificial 

aids ; swimming under water; dog-fashion ; on the back, 

ete. With remarks on the causes of drowning; how to 

save persons from drownifig ; resuscitating the drowned ; 

and all that is necessary for a person to know, preparatory 

to leaping into river, lake, or sea. This little ““Swim- 

mer’s Guide” is sent by post for 2 cents. Address this 
office. 
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Tue Genius or Epmunp BurRKE. 
J. L. Batchelder. 12mo., pp. 55. 85 cents. 





By 


History or A Lawsuit; or a Treatise 
on the Practice in Suits and Proceedings of every De- 
scription, from the beginning to the end in Courts of 
Law. By Abraham Caruthers. 8vo. Sheep, $11. 


A Mili- 
8vo., pp. 512. 





GRANT AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 
tary Biography. Portraits and Maps. 
Cloth, $4. 

Inp1An Corn; irs Vatur, Cutture, 
AND Uses. By Edward Enfield. 12mo., pp. 308. Cloth, 
$2. —— 

Mepicat Erecrriciry. Embracing 
Electro-Physiology and Electricity as a Therapeutic, with 
special reference to Practical Medicine, showing the most 
Improved Apparatus, Methods, and Rules for the Medi- 
cal Uses of Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases. Third Edition, revised and illustrated. 8vo., 
pp. 1,108. Cloth, $6 50. 

Tuer History or Irerann, from the 
Earliest Period to the English Invasion. By the Rey. 
Geoffrey Keating, D.D. Translated from the original 
Gaelic, and copiously annotated by John O’Mahony. 
Witha map. 8vo., pp. 746. Cloth, $4 50. 


or ENGLAND. 
Cloth, $12. 


Hisrory By Harriet 
Martineau. 4 vols. 

NewMan’s Manvat or HArmoniovus 
CoLortne, as applied to Photography. Together with 
valuable papers on Lighting and Posing the Sitter. 
Edited, with a preliminary chapter on Obtaining Har- 
monious Negatives, and with notes, by M. Cary Lea, 
12mo., pp. 148. Paper, 80 cents. 


Tne Mititer’s, Mirtwricut’s, 
Enermeer’s Guipe. By Henry Pallett. 
12mo., pp. 286. Cloth, $3 50. 


AND 
Illustrations. 


Tue GeneraL Antman REZON AND 
Freemason’s Guipe. Containing Monitorial Instruc- 
tions in the Degrees of Entered Apprentice, Fellow-Craft, 
and Master Mason. Together with the Ceremonies of 
Consecration and Dedication of New Lodges, Installa- 
tion of Grand and Subordinate Officers, etc., ete. By 
Daniel Sickles, 33°. 12mo., pp.408. New York. Cloth, 
$1 75. —_— 

A Swatier Crassicat Dictionary of 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography. By Rev. Wm. 
Smith. LL.D. 12mo., pp. 364. Cloth, $3 50. 


A Dicrionary or Scrence, Lirera- 
TURE, AND ArT. Comprising the Definitions and Deri- 
vations of the Scientific Terms in General Use, together 
with the History and Descriptions of the Scientific 
Principles of nearly every Branch of Human Knowledge. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S.L., and the Rev. 
George W. Cox., M.A. In3vols. Vol. 2. 8vo., pp. 952. 
$s 


Far Orr; or, Asta Descrinep. With 


anecdotes and numerous illustrations. Part I. By the 
author of ** Peep o’ Day,” etc., etc. Twenty-sixth Thou- 
sand. Fescp. 8vo., pp. xvi., 395. $1 50. 


Symproms AND TREATMENT OF THE 
CaTTLe Piacve, with a sketch of its History and Pro- 
gress. Svo., sd., pp. 69. Foot (Arthur Wyne, M.D.). 
$1. — 

Gente Lire (The). Essays in Aid 
of the Formation of Character. Seventh Edition. Sm. 
post. 8vo., pp. vii., 312. $2 25. 

On THE ANATOMY OF - VERTEBRATES. 
Vol. 2. Birds and Mammals. [llustrated. By Richard 
Owen, F.R.S. 8vo., pp. viii., 592. $8. 


GEOLOGY FoR GENERAL Reapers. A 
series of popular sketches in Geology and Paleontology. 
By David Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Post. 8vo., pp. XV., 
03. $2. 
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go on Gorrespondents | 





Questions or ‘‘ Generat Interest” | 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be| 
promptly answered by letter. Tf questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to | 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“Best Taovents”’ solicited. 

An Orver ror Books, JournaL:, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To Corne- 
SPONDENTs—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 

SpeciaL Notice—Ovwing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PuystoLoGy, PHRENOL- 
ocy, PuysiogNomy, PsycnHoLoecy, Eru- 
NoLoey, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral ScreNcE oF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


A Marken Distincrion.— 
What distinction do you draw between 
Conscientiousness and Spirituality, so far 
as relates to the sense of right and wrong, 
in a person having them both large? You 
say that a person with Spirituality large is 
forewarned of danger and led by spiritual 
intuitions into the right way. Does this 
refer to moral conduct, and not to external 
affairs ? 

Ans. The first branch of your question 
surprises us. If you wil! read the defini- 
tion of Conscientiousness in the Sclf-In- 
structor, or in any other work on Phrenol- 
ogy, you will see that Conscientiousness is 
defined “ moral principle, integrity, per- 
ception and love of right, love of justice, 
regard for duty, etc.’ That definition is 
square and substantial. The definition of 
Spirituality is * faith, prescience, the ‘light 
within,’ perception and feeling of the spir- 
itual.””. We think here is a broad and well- 
defined distinction. The second branch 
of your question does not refer so much to 
right and wrong as to what is best, not 
with reference to personal danger simply, 
though that is involved ; but there is a class 
of phenomena in which persons with a 
peculiarly sensitive and strong Spirituality 
seem to be impressed to go here and there, 
to do this or refrain from that, not always 
nor chiefly perhaps where bodily harm is 
involved, though often these are included 
in the spiritual guidings and intuitions re- 
ferred to, but mainly to questions of a 
moral and spiritual character. One who 
has Spirituality and Conscientiousness 
both large will have active faith, a quick 
and ready sense of the spiritual and the in- 
tuitive, and also a firm and steadfast love 
of justice, righteousness, and truth. But 
the way to study these qualities is to do it 
in respect to persons in whom one is strong 
and the other weak. The way to study the 
elements of green is to study the blue and 
the yellow separately, out of which, when 
combined, green is produced. A man with 
large Conscientiousness and ,small Spirit- 
uality will be rigid and honest but very 
literal in all his religious manifestations, 
will accordingly reduce his form of belief 
down to the shortest and most terse state- 
ment of ethical duty, and he is one of the 
men who will not follow after wild fancies 





and religious enthusiasms. One in whom 


Spirituality is large and Conscientiousness 
deficient will “sce visions and dream 
dreams ;* will live in the realra of the spir- 
itual; will have faith strong, and perhaps 
be superstitious, but lack the common 
ethics of every-day duty ; will be pious, 
having Veneration well developed, but with 
weak Conscientiousness will be deficient 
in honesty. Many devout and sincere 
Christians have a very dim sense of com- 
mon duty, as between man and man; and 
one has only to open his eyes upon any 
community to recognize this law of mental 
action. It is when the moral organs are 
all well and harmoniously developed, and 
the person has good religious culture and 
moral training combined with a good in- 
tellect and favorable development of the 
propensities, that the harmonious, well- 
rounded, moral, and Christian character is 
to be looked for. Men with deficient moral 
organs are too apt to be like the “stony 
ground hearers; or if their passions are 
too strong, are like the ground which in the 
parable was “covered with thorns and 
briers which sprung up and choked the 
good seed.” They who have good organi- 
zations are those who represent the “good 
ground,” where the seed can spring up and 
bear fruit ‘‘ a hundred-fold.” 


Mepicat Quacks, ETc.—1. 
The parties you name as having agencies for 
the sale of their ‘ truck’ in London, Phila- 
delphia, Toronto, etc., are only miserable 
quacks. 2. Twenty-two inches would be 
large enough for a head on your sized 
body. 38. No. Sulphur is not good to puri- 
fy the blood. Use proper food and proper 
drink, with pure air, etc., and your blood 
will become “all right” in time. 


A Farmer should study 
chemistry, geology, botany, natural his- 
tory, physiology, and the more he knows 
of all things the better. Of course he 
should read the Farmer's Almanac and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, if he would not 
be “ left behind the lighthouse.” 





TremPERAMENT.— W hat tem- 
perament is indicated by dark coarse hair, 
deep blue eyes, florid complexion ; height 
534 feet; weight, 150 pounds? 

Ans. The dark coarse hair indicates the 
motive or bilious—the deep blue eyes and 
florid complexion indicate the vital or 
sanguine. There is doubtless a blending 
of the two. Persons who wish to ask 
such questions should send a likeness, and 
a description of the complexion, weight, 
character of the hair, and color of the eyes, 
and at least a stamp to pay for an answer. 
We might fill the Journavin this way with 
little profit to the general reader. 





Marrmcr.—Would it be 
advisable for a young man t> marry a lady 
several years older than himself? Suppose 
the young man to be twenty-one and the 
lady thirty years of age; that the parties 
loved each other truly, and were well mated 
in all other respects. 

Ans. No. The lady should be younger 
than the gentleman. The affections, to as- 
similate, must be in accordance with, not 
contrary to, the judgment. Women grow 
old more rapidly than men. As a rule, 
ladies prefer gentlemen somewhat older 
than themselves. It is said that “love 
will go where it is sent.” Weclaim that 
love is subject to law, and may be—should 
be—directed by intellect and sanctified by 
moral sentiment. In a free country like 
this, where there are so many to choose 
from, one need not marry an invalid, his 
cousin, his aunt, and it is not lawful for 
a man to marry his grandmother. 
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Music.—Jennie T., try your 
hand at making music—compose. If you 
have Constructiveness, Ideality, Time, 
Tune, a fair intellect, with perseverance 
and application you can succeed. You 
have abilities for authorship. 


Foop.—In the tropics, man 
eats very little animal food. In the Arctic 
regions, he eats little else than animal food. 
In the Temperate zones, he eats both 
animal and vegetable food. He can live 
and labor on either. When man attains a 
higher civilization he will, we think, have 
luscious healthful fruits on his table at 
every meal, in which case it will form a 
part of his daily diet, instead as now being 
regarded a matter of luxury. We advertise, 
én our own name, only such books as we 
approve. You must study medicine before 
attempting to practice, or you will be 
rightfully put down as a quack. When you 
again write questions to be answered, do 
not “write in haste.” If you can not 
afford time to write carefully, excuse us if 
we happen to be in such a hurry as to 
neglect to answer. If a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. 

Youne Farmer. — What 


kind of an organization does it require to 
make a successful farmer ? 


Ans. Good health, to give endurance; 
large perceptives, to make him observing; 
reflectives, to make him thoughtful and to 
enable him to plan well; Order, to make 
him methodical; Calculation, to count the 
cost.and to estimate values ; Constructive- 
ness, Imitation, and Ideality, to give in- 
genuity and aptitude in the use of tools 
and to give taste and refinement; Self- 
Esteem and Firmness, to give self-confi- 
dence and perseverance; Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, to give energy, force, 
and executiveness ; Acquisitiveness, to 
give economy; all the social feelings, to 
make him neighborly, friendly, and do- 
mestic, also that he may be mindful of 
horses, cattle, sheep, ctc.; Conscientious- 
ness, to make him so honest that he will 
not water his milk, over-salt his butter, 
nor put sand in his cotton and oats ; Benevo- 
lence, to give gratitude and make him kind 
to all; Hope, to give him enterprise; 
Faith, that he may trust in Providence for 
answer to his ceaseless prayers for rain, 
shine, and shade ; and Veneration, to give 
him godliness and a true Christian spirit. 
In short, to be a good farmer, one must be 
a good man. 


SiDEs OF THE Heap Dispro- 
PORTIONED.—I know of two persons the 
right side of whose foreheads is larger 
than the left. What is the cause? and 
what does it indicate ? 


Ans. If our friend has been a close 
observer, he has doubtless frequently 
noticed such inequalities. Many persons 
have not vitality enough to sustain the 
entire brain in vigorous action, and for 
that reason but half, or one hemisphere, 
does the major part of the mind’s work. 
The organs of the more active side will, in 
consequence, become more developed than 
the organs of the other side. This ine- 
quality is peculiar, in the main, to persons 
of rather spare build, and constitutions 
weak and lacking in physical stamina; and 
especially is it seen in those persons whose 
brains are much larger in proportion than 
the body. 

Why is the right arm or the right hand 
larger than the left arm or hand? Why is 
He _ foot appreciably larger than the 
e 


The reason is to be found in the greater 
use, and the development is a consequence 
of such use. 
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Baptism.—“A Reader” sends 
us a well-written article on this subject 
which we must decline, not for lack of 
merit, but on account of inappropriateness. 
Should we open our pages to the discussion 
of sectarian questions, it would lead to in- 
terminable disputes, and satisfy very few. 
Let it be ours to delineate character, to learn 
why men differ, and we may, in time, arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of theological 
problems. 


SLEEPING AFTER DINNER.— 
Is a person benefited by sleep immediately 
after having eaten a hearty dinner? Ans. 
One should not eat so much as to be sleepy. 
If he do, he should by all means keep awake 
until his dinner is digested. Sleep is 
always imperfect except in unthinking in- 
fancy, when the stomach has work to do; 
hence the evening meal should be light and 
simple if one retires early. 


ConscIENCE AND Pouicy.—A 
politician may be honest yet mistaken. Pol- 
icy or plan may spring from an enlightened 
conscience, or from a conscience that is 
hoodwinked by ignorance, passion, or 
custom, and the results though originating 
in honesty may be very unlike. 


Lost or Mistam.—A com- 
munication from a young man in the West, 
giving his religious experience and asking 
advice relative thereto, has mysteriously 
disappeared. It was a well-written six or 
eight page letter. If he will write again we 
will try to reply at once. 


Daveuters Westwarp. — 
Would it be advisable for a man and his 
wife, upward of fifty years of age, to go from 
an Atlantic State to Missouri, their family 
consisting of five daughters and no sons ? 
Ans. That depends on the amount of prop- 
erty the family possesses. If enough to 
get a good start, we would say go. It 
would be better for the daughters, doubt- 
less, and might be better for the parents. 


Larcre Ears.—I have been 
told by a lady acquaintance that large ears 
are indicative of thievishness, and that 
small ears are honest. Be kind enough to 
give your opinion of it through the Jour- 
NAL. Ans. There is “ nothing in it.” Small 
ears and large ears are alike prone to selfish- 
ness, and without grace and culture are 
far enough from perfection. You will find 
ears both large and small among the crim- 
inals in every prison. 


UNFERMENTED Breap.—Is 
the bread made by the unfermented patent 
process spoken of on p. 152 of “‘ Food and 
Diet,’ wholesome or injurious? Ange, It is 
superior, and therefore preferable to the 
ordinary yeast fermented bread, but not so 
nutritious as the unfermented Graham 
bread. Ship-bread, or “ pilot-bread,” as it 
is called by some, is about as digestible 
and nutritious as fermented white flour 
bread. 


Puystognomy. — CHANGING 
THE FEATURES.—It is impossible for us to 
give here the rules for producing specific 
changes in the features. We can only say, 
try to be what you would seem to be in your 
looks, and your head and face will gradually 
come into correspondence with your im- 
proved state of mind and disposition. See 
our “ Physiognomy” for our best thoughts 
on that subject. 

Lone Facres.—Does a long 
face indicate small Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, etc.? Ans. No; but a narrow and 

roportionally lon, o 
pg 
organs named. 
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CoysUMPTION 
woxy.—A person who has a predisposi- 
tion to consumption, or who has it in its 
incipient stages, should not marry. Oc- 
casionally life may be prolonged and the 
consumption staved off some years by 
matrimony; but the mother would be 
likely to leave three or four children, 
perhaps more predisposed to the disease 
than herself. Our advice to consumptive 
patients is, not tomarry. Marriage means 
posterity, and those who have neither the 
bodily nor the mental qualifications to 
transmit health and soundness to children 


should forego matrimony. One having 
more of the mental than of the vital 
temperament should marry one with a 


predominance of the vital temperament, 
even though the complexion may be the 
same. But in the main, it is better for the 
blonde to marry the brunette. Where the 
temperaments are equally balanced, one 
should seek as a partner a person having a 
similar balance. 

The book you mentioned can be bought 
in New York. The price we do not know, 
but presume it would cost about $1 50. 
Should you remit this amount, we will 
return any change to you. 


I Do Nor Grow.—I am 
four feet eight inches high, tongh and 
hardy; but [ do not grow; I am fifteen 
years old. Can you tell me what will give 
me 4 start? 

Ans. If we could see you, or have a like- 
ness of you, we might be able to give you 
advice; but would in 
general, sleep abundantly, ten hours if you 
can; avoid greasy food; eat fruit liberally ; 
drink no 
r use tobacco; live in the 


specific we 


let mustard and pepper alone ; 
coffee, and nev 
sunshine; work on a farm, or go fishing 
at sea in the summer, and if you do not 
grow you ought to, unless you happen to 
be one of the kind that was made to be 
emall. toys are often cheated of their 
growth by the want of sleep, the use of 
tobacco, cond'ments, and other stimulating 
substances. Good food is the material to 
make bone and muscle. Take a morning 
hand-bath, wipe dry, and rub the surface 
vigorously with the naked hands till warm. 
This will aid in making you grow. 

SIZE Hraps. —A 


OF man 


| 


| torment, 


who weighs 150 pounds ought to have aj 


head 22 inches in circumference. This is 
the full size; 21 inches is average—WY 
moderate small—23 
large—24 and upward very large. But 
there are other measuremcnts— from 
the root of the nose to the back-head. 
Next, from the opening of one ear over 
the top of the head to the opening of the 


2 small—19 very 


as 


other car. A well-balanced head—a good- 
looking head—and certainly every man 
ought to know what is a good artistic 


head—every such head that measures 22 
inches around should measure about 144 
from the bony point at the back of the 
head to the root of the nose, and about the 
same distance from ear to ear. 


Eyesrows AND EYELASHES 
—How to make them grow.—Will you be 
eo kind as to give a receipt to make the 
eyelashes or eyebrows grow or become 
thick? 

Ans. An ounce of thankfulness that you 
have either eyes or eyebrows, two ounces of 
humility that you may be resigned to the 
will of your Maker, and any amount of 
common sense that you may cheerfully 
devote yourself to more important matters 
than eyebrows and eyelashes—say the cul 
ture of your mind, will be useful. In con- 
clusion, we may give such a recipe as 
is sometimes given to ambitious young 


aAnp Marrr- | gentlemen who are in a hurry to look like 


men, by raising a beard—namely, to lather 
the face with sweet cream and then let the 
cat lick it off. We really believe this will 
make the hair grow—on the cat. 

Traceprans. — What quali- 
fications are necessary to become an emi- 
nent tragedian ? 

Ane. A first-class head and a first-class 
temperament, with love for tragedy, 
comedy, excitement, and a little more of 
fire and force than of fear. He is the dest 
actor in real life who is the best Christian. 

Bram anp Muscre.—It is 
generally understood that a sound body is 
indispensable to a sound mind, yet our 
best developed men, physically, are prize- 
fighters, while many of the finest intel- 


lectual specimens possess effeminate 
bodies. Please explain this seeming para- 
dox 


Ans. Prize-fighters must be well devel- 
oped, physically, and highly trained; but 
there are tens of thousands of Christian 
men as well developed, naturally, as prize- 
fighters, but they do not fight. It is the 
muscle of the 
comes out 
attention. 
training. 


conspicuously and attracts 
There should be more physical 
Every school should have its 
gymnasium, cspecially cities and 
villages. Many of our finest intellectual 
men have cultivated the brain at the 
expense of the body; but those men who 
alternate between work and study may 
have splendid bodies as well as brains, 
Webster had a good body when he took 
proper care of it. Franklin had a splendid 
body. Beecher and Bryant are excellent 
specimens of health and manly vigor. 

The book entitled “ The Right Word in 
the Right Place’ is again in print, and 
may now be had. _ 


in 


Locauity oF Sovurs.—-Does 
not the Bible teach, by the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, that the souls of the 





prize-fighter only which | 
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experienced at death by a hardened sinner 
would be mental. Stung by the pangs of a 


remorseful conscience,he would experience | 


all the bitterness of fear and woe. The 
true Christian, with a trust surely grounded 
in his God and Saviour, calmly awaits his 
summons hence; and if he suffers in body, 
he gathers such strength and support from 
spiritual communion with his Maker as 
enables him to bear the suffering with a 
countenance serene. Read the deatb-bed 
scene, in Washington, of the late Senator 
Foot, from Vermont. There was evi- 
denced the spirit of perfect resignation 
and Christian hope. 

Pors-ratinc.—The Jewish 
code with reference to flesh-eating will be 
found laid down in the eleventh chapter of 
Leviticus. In the seventh verse, specific 
allusion is made to swine, and their use for 
the purposes of food positively forbidden. 

IM acinatTion.—W hat are the 
faculties that require full development to 
make a person of a powerful and vivid 
imagination ? 

Ans. Ideality, Sublimity, Continuity, 


Constructiveness, and the upper range of | 


intellectual organs, should be large. 





Orcan or Form.—How do 
you judge of large and small Form phre- 
nologically? or how is small Form indi- 


| cated ? 


Ans. Large Form is indicated by wide- 
ness between the eyes—separation—spread- 
ing out. Small Form is indicated by the 
eyes being near together. 


| Form is located on each side of the center 


line of the brain, and is situated directly 


| behind the root of the nose and a little 


just and unjust, in the future state, are in | 


the same place, so far as place is con- 
cerned ? 

Ans. We think not. You will probably 
remember that our Saviour states im the 
parable alluded to, of the rich man, that 
“in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 
and sees Lazarus afar off in 
Abraham's bosom ;"’ and farther on in the 
parable Lazarus says, ‘‘ Between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed.” From these 


| statements it is evident that they were in 


different places, widely apart, that two 
separate locations are assigned as the 
abode of the just and the unjust during the 
intermediate state. 

2d. We see no conflict, in the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments in this 
view of the intermediate state of the souls 
of the dead. They there await the resur- 
rection and the judgment. 

3d. We think with St. John, with St. 
Paul, and other Apostles, that “* faith is the 
evidence of things unseen,” a strong trust 
an@ implicit confidence in God, exhibiting 
itself by works ; and he that has this faith 
in his heart will practice the truth, and 
earnestly strive to make his calling and 
election sure. Belief in its essence is sub- 
stantially the same, but may differ in its 
manifestations in different organizations. 


Tue Patn or Deatu.—Is it 
possible for a true Christian to feel no 
pain in death? 

Ans. If physical pain is meant, it will 
depend much upon the nature of the disease 
and the condition of the patient. In a 
complaint of an acute inflammatory nature, 
dissolntion, if the person be conscious, 
will certainly be attended with more or 
less physical distress. The severest pains 


to each side, Individuality being in the 
center. When both Individuality and 
Form are large, there is a prominence 
forward and wideness as well. This organ 
is well illustrated by the portraits under 
the head of ** Form,” in the Self-Instructor. 


‘Publishers’ Department. 


A New Votume!—tThe 





| present number completes the Forty- 





third Volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
A new volume—the forty-fourth 
—commences with the next number, July. 
Renewals are now in order, and begin to 
come in. The Jovurnnat is sent to sub- 
scribers no longer than paid for. Many 


NAL. 


commenced receiving the JounnaL in 
July, 1865, and of course their subscrip- 
tions now terminate. 

New subscribers, who may wish them, 
can still obtain all the back numbers of the 
present year. 

We have the promise of a considerable 
increase in our subscription list, as many 
of our present subscribers have declared 
their approval of the Journat, and also 
their intention to induce, if possible, their 
friends and neighbors to subscribe. We 
do not on our own account ask for the gra- 
tuitous services of our rea¢ers, but only as 
they may think the reading of the JourNaL 
would be useful and interesting to those 
they would have subscribe for it. 

Prompt renewals, it is true, serve to en- 
courage us, and keep us zealously at our 
work to make the Jounnat worthy the 


kind efforts of its friends. Thus far we 


The organ of | 


have been amply blessed by both words 
| and deeds—words through friendly letters, 
and deeds, by the way, of such generous in- 
closures as these letters often contain. We 
return our warmest thanks for the past, 
and trust to the same generous hearts for 
the future. 


Wuy We Povusuisu tHe 
FaBLes.—We have striven, and still do 
strive, to make our JouRNAL a welcome 
visitant each month at every home whose 
head subscribes for it. While we do not 
propose to follow blindly any one particu- 
lar object to the exclusion of everything 
else, we would present scientific truth 
and moral truth in their most attractive 
light. Yet far be it from us to cook up 
such themes in such a manner as to lose 
sight of our duty. We ean not, will not 
cater to any ism or any one opinion, no 
matter how broad its range. We are con- 
stantly receiving letters from various quar- 
ters, in which the writers, no doubt wish- 

| ing us well, suggest this or that modifica- 
tion in the arrangement of our monthly, 
One thinks it would be better if we ad- 
hered more closely to matters purely sci- 
entific. Another thinks we could publish 
advantageously a continued story, etc. 

Lately we have increased to some extent 
| the size of the Jounnat by the addition of 

some pages of matter interesting to the 

younger members of a family. Our idea 
| in doing this is, that children may become 
interested in our work and be led to in- 
quire about the more important matters 
treated of. Thus the JourNaL becomes 
serviceable to every individual in a house- 
hold, and all can find something profitable 
and entertaining within its covers. Do we 
publish selections from the fables of eop, 
we do it to inculcate the purest of truth 
through those quaint parables, furnishing 
costly engravings in connection with them. 
Children can not fail to read these ancient 
| fables with pleasure, and even the mature 

mind will profitably find in them a rich 
| harvest of mental food. 

We would not be unappreciative of the 
kind suggestions of others, and we here 
publicly thank those who are sufficiently 
interested in us to offer some occasional 
| hint. We do certainly profit by a timely 

word now and then from a friendly sub- 


| scriber. 


| Grvine Tuanxs.—* A Con- 
| stant Reader” writes us a very cordial 
| letter, in which he uses rather strong 
| language to express his appreciation of 
| phrenological teachings and the benefits 
| to be derived from their observance in 
|} every-day life. He says among other 
things: 
| “Tam, through your agency, cured from 
} the uses of tobacco, which I used until 
| recently. I now live on fruits and fari- 
nacea, and have abstained from tea, coffee, 
etc., now nearly ten months, and was never 
in my life so full of vigor, both bodily and 
mentally. Things that once appeared hard 
to me are now rendered easy.” In his 
enthusiasm he would be unselfish, and 
have others experience the benefit which 
he believes himself to have received from 
his reformatory measures. To that end 
he suggests the founding of a society or 
institution having for its objects dietary 
reform and ‘the dissemination of true 
physiological and phrenological principles 
—is willing to contribute his mite toward 
such an establishment. Who will help 
him to carry out such a measure? For 
many years we have been identified with 
all measures for promoting hygienic truths, 
and social evils have met with little 
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mercy at our hands. The good results of 
our efforts are daily evidenced by just such 
letters as the above, and we have every 
reason to think the writers sincere in their 
professions of improvement. The seed 
scattered is good, and if it take root in the 
heart and mind, the fruit will be good. 


Ovr Books In GERMAN.— 
We are often desired to print our books in 
the German language. Itis believed that 
many could be sold among our German | 
population if printed in their own lan- | 
guage. We will consider the matter. If) 
German publishers wish to bring out an | 
edition of our New Physiognomy in their | 
own language, we will make terms for | 
copyright, illustrations, etc., very easy. | 
We believe it would prove a profitable in- } 
vestment for an enterprising publisher. 
Who will undertake it? 





Back Numpers.—We can} 
still furnish the back numbers of the pres- | 
ent volume—from January to June in- 
clusive, for $1. We believe this to be the 
cheapest, not to say the most profitable 
reading to be found, of like character. 
Would it not prove useful in every family? 
Suppose parents order a set of numbers 
to be sent to their sons and daughters 
away from home at school, would not a | 
perusal strengthen them in all right direc- 
tions and hold them to high aims and | 
high principles? Coming thus unexpected, 
it would prove all the more welcome. It 
costs but $1 for the half-year’s numbers. 

Works on FREEMASONRY. 
—The best answer we can make to the 
numerous inquiries on the subject, is to 
refer parties who would “ know all about 
it” to the books advertised in our present 
number. They are said to “reveal” all 
that is essential to a general insight to the 
mysteries. 


; 
| 
j 

Book TrapE SaLes may be | 
profitable to auctioneers who persuade | 
publishers to be “sacrificed” on the altar 
of “chance” for the benefit of a few ped- | 
ling Shylocks who “grab” good books at 
prices far below the cost of paper and | 
printing, and sell them through the coun- 
try for what they can get. It would bea 
great saving to publishers, and no loss to 
established booksellers, if these auction 
concerns should “shut up shop.” We 
think sensible publishers will, in future, 
avoid the trap, and dispense with such 
agencies. -_— 

Tut Purenovoaicat Jour- 
NAL displays more practical wisdom, em- 
bodies more life-lessons, and reveals more 
that is worth anybody's knowing than any 
half dozen publications on our exchange 
list.—Ind. State Temp. Journal. 

Isn‘t this rather steep. We can stand a 
moderate degree of praise or blame, but 
having seen the blarney stone, we are a 
ittle shy of French praise and of Irish 
compliments. We remember a chamber- 
maid in Cork who, in return for the usual 
stipend for services rendered, expressed 
her thanks in these words, “‘ May all the 
hairs of your head become like wax candles 
to jight you into paradise." We remained 
silent in view of such imaginary splen- 
dors! such unequaled brilliancy ! 





rr ’ eee ’ . 

Tur Georata CHarT AND 
Compass says, “‘We know of no publica- 
tion that contains more valuable informa- 
tion than this, illustrating as it does a 
science we deem of great importance. 


Our old friend, C. S. R., of 
Cincinnati, has lately stepped off the sheif 
of bachelorhood, whereon he had been 
standing so Jong, as we are inclined to 
think, in a semi-balanced state. He has 
our warmest wishes for his future feilcity, 
and may his aspirations toward social and 
domestic prosperity be fully realized. 





> 


| men; 


General Stems. 


Prrsonat.—At the annual 
meeting of the Homeopathic Medical So- 
ciety of the county of New York, in De- 
cember, 1865, Mrs. Emma R. Still, M.D., 
was elected a member. This, we believe, 
is the first instance of a woman being 
elected to active membership in any scien- 
tific association.—American Homeopathic 
Review. [Is thatso? And-where is Mrs. 
Still, M.D., different from other lady 
M.D.’s? There have been some hundreds 
of ladies graduated from the different 
schools. Among the first, in America, who 
received a regular diploma from the old 
Allopathic school was Miss Blackwell. 
But of Hydropaths, Homeopaths, and Ec- 
lectics there are now not a few in full 
practice. 

SwINDLERS, GAMBLERS, AND 
OTHERS may here see themselves in mirror 
from Holy Writ. Can these words have 





| reference also to those who make men 


drunk ? 

self. 
“He sitteth in the lurking places of the 

villages; in the secret places doth he 


Let each reader interpret for him- 


| murder the innocent; his eyes are privily 


set against the poor. He lieth in wait 
secretly as a lion in his den; he lieth in 
wait to catch the poor, when he draweth 
him into his net. He croucheth and hum- 
bleth himself, that the poor may fall by his 
strong ones. He hath said in his heart, 


| God hath forgotten; he hideth his face ; he 
| will never sce it.”.— Psalms x. 8-11. 


“Among my people are found wicked 
they lay wait, as he that setteth 
snares ; they set a trap, they catch men. 
As a cage is fall of birds, so are their 
houses fall of deceit; therefore they are 
become great, and waxen rich, They are 
waxen fat, they thrive; yea, they overpass 
the deeds of the wicked: they judge not 
the cause, the cause of the fatherless, yet 
they prosper, and the right of the needy do 
they not judge. Shall I not visit for these 


| things ? saith the Lord.” —Jer. v. 26-28, 


* ‘They take up all of them with the angl ; 
they catch them in their net, and gather 
them in their drag; therefore they rejoice 
and are glad. Therefore they sacrifice unto 
their net, and burn incense unto their 
drag; because by them their portion is fat, 
and their meat plenteous.”—Hab. i. 15, 16. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ON Woop. 
—Engravers will be pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Rockwood & Co., 839 Broadway, 
New York, are now enabled to produce the 
best results by their new process in this 
beautiful art. It is said that the expense 
of drawing, on the blocks, may now be 
almost wholly dispensed with. Messrs. 
Rockwood & Co. are making some of the 
finest life-sized photographic portraits ever 
made, A sample—that of Alexander Brad- 
ford—may be seen in our window on Broad- 
way. 

ImarortaLity. — We regard 
the article referred to as an able exposition 
of the argument from nature. Were you 
to furnish us with a good essay on the 
subject from the Scriptural stand-point, we 
would gladly make use of it. Your remarks 
in regard to Dr. Doddridge’s dream we 
can not clearly understand, but as phrenol- 
ogists, speaking of human accountability, 
we will say that each man or woman will 
be judged according to the light which he 
or she possessed in the soul, in reference 
to things spiritual and eternal. The par- 
able of the talents affords a very striking 
illustration of our views on moral respon- 
sibility. 

Warp’s Sarrts anp Paper 
CoLLaks are now worn by men and women 
from Maine to Mexico. One cause of the 
present high price of printing paper is the 
immense quantities consumed in this new 
mannfacture. Wesuppose it had better be 
paper than hemp around ihe neck and 
wrists, 
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Duptex Exuirric Sxirr.— 
Our lady readers, we are sure, will thank us 
for referring them to the Patent Duplex 
Elliptic Skirt of Wests, Bradley & Cary. 
There is no doubt that these skirts are 
superior to any made. They will wear 
longer, and are more flexible and better 
adapted to the purpose for which they are 
made than any now in the market. This 
is the universal testimony of every lady 
who has worn them, and we take pleasure 
in commending them to public attention. 
Inquire for the Duplex Elliptic Skirt, and 
take no other. 

A Cup or Tra.—Say what 
we will about drinking tea and coffee, there 
are any number of old ladies and old 
countrymen who ¢hink they can not do 
without it. They judge the quality with 
the same exactness that drinkers of alco- 
holic liquors do, namely, by their exhila- 
rating and stimulating effects. We do not 
recommend the use of tea and coffee though 
we refer readers to advertisements. 


New Music.—Mr. Frederick 
Blume advertises musical instruments, 
music books, sheet music, etc. Give him 
a call. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES— 
THE AMERICAN Watcu Co. oF WALTHAM, 
Mass.—Every one knows that the mechan- 
ism of the best manufactories of this coun- 
try is unequaled in any other part of the 
world. The genius of American mechanics 
produced the cotton-gin, the mechanical 
reaper and mower, the sewing-machine, 
and last but not least, the wonderful ma- 
chinery of the American Watch Company 
of Waltham. This Company was estab- 
lished in 1850, and has grown in proportions 
which entitle it toa first rank among the 
manufacturing enterprises of the New 
World. It employs between 900 and 1,000 
artisans of superior skill and character, 
and a large and thriving town has grown 
up in its vicinity. The factory covers over 
three acres of ground, and as an illustra- 
tion of its extent, we may mention that it 
is supplied with more than sixty miles of 
iron pipes, and produces an aggregate of 
nearly 75,000 watches per annum. The 
founders of this Company believed that the 
same delicate mechanical processes which 
had produced such remarkably perfect re- 
sults in larger machines, might be applied 
with even greater advantage to the pro- 
duction of the watch. The foreign time- 
pieces are made principally by hand, and 
except when of high cost, an imperfect 
article, often out of repair and of little 
value, is the result. Abroad, these mysteri- 
ous and infinitesimal organs which, when 
aggregated, produce the watch, are the 
fruit of slow and toilsome manual pro- 
cesses. In the results, there must of course 
be lack of that perfect uniformity which is 
indispensable for correct time-keeping. 
The constituent parts of the American 
watch, on the other hand, are fashioned by 
the most delicate and accurate machinery. 
Wheels, pinions, springs, screws, absolute- 
ly uniform in weight, circumference, di- 
mensions, and in every possible particular, 
are turned out in myriads by unerring 
fingers of steel, and their proper combina- 
tion and adjustment by skillfal workmen 
have given the Company its high reputa- 
tion. Its watches not only 7o with the trade 
and go in the pockets of 200,000 people, but 
they go right, and go everywhere.—Zr- 
change. 

{If our country consins, who want good 
watches, will apply to this Company, they 
may be sure of getting the worth of their 
money; but if they patronize the cheap gift 


jewelry cuucerns, they will get “ taken in.” 
See advertisement. ] 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong t 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
ity for what may herein appear ; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 2% cents a line.) 


Curist1an INQuIRER.—Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 50 per annum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $3 to Mail Subscribers—in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 522 Broadway, James Miller's 
Bookstore. 

The Inquirer is the organ of the Unitari- 
an denomination, setting forth, not the 
mere opinion of any individual or wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the central religious thought and aims of 
our many-sided but wonderfully coherent 
“household of faith.” It will aim to ex- 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopeful spirit and noble 
activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering indications, 

As an advertising medium, the Inguérer 
presents peculiar advantages. It is largely 
circulated among the active business men 
of the country. 





Eastern Hycetran Home, 
Florence Heights, N. J.—This place, which 
is beautifully situated on the east bank of 
the Delaware River, on an eminence over- 
looking the finest fruit and garden lands of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is now 
ready for the reception of invalids and 
Hygienic boarders. Accommodations for 
300 persons. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D., Proprietor. 
H. T. Rowianp, M.D., Associate 
Mrs. O. F. McCune, M.D., | Physicians, 
For circulars, address 

EASTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 
2t. Florence, N. J. 


Western Hyertan Home, 
St. Anthony's Falls, Minn.—This institu- 
tion will be re-opened for patients and 
Hygienic boarders on the 1st of May, 1866, 
under the management of R. T. Trall, 
M.D., and his Associates. Accommoda- 
tions for 500 persons. For further infor- 
mation and circulars, address 

WESTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 
St. Anthony, Minn. 

N.B.—The second term of the Minnesota 
Hyzgeio-Therapeutic College will commence 
on the second Tuesday in June. 2. 








Higutanpn Water-Cure.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, December, 
*58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 
Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 











Tur Jewish Mrssencer, A 
| WEEKLY PAPER, devoted to the religion, 
history, and progress of the Israelites, and 
to GENERAL LITERATURE AND ART. 
| “It is the best Jewish journal in this 
country.” —J. Y, Methodist. 

Five Dotuars per annum. Rev. 8. M. 
Isaacs AND Son, Editors and Proprietors, 
49 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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. 
Take Your 
have already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting 
subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

Sixteen New Subscribers will secure a 
$55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & 
Wilson or Grover and Baker. See 
tisement in the April number. 

Sample copies and circulars sent to any 
address sree 


adver- 


Terms, $3 50 a year, in advance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 

W atrer.—The 
Tribune of July 7%, 
its appearance in Lon- 
uttributed his fatal 
poisonous impurities of the 


FILTER THE 
Asiatic 
1858) ** Has madk 
don. Its tirst victim 


Cholera (see 


malady to the 
Thames, on whict 1 river he was employed 
1s a lighterman.” 

‘The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured 
by ALeXanDER McKenzie & Co., No. 35 | 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, i is the 





kind of porou 





my recent report to the Croton Board. I 


consider the artificial sandstone which 
filtering medium to be an 
for the purpose. The in- 


strument is quite durable, 


constitutes the 
excellent article 
and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. James R. Curiton, M.D., 
“New York, 
Call or send for circular to ALEXANDER 
McKenzie & Co., Plambers and Gasfit- 
ters, 35 West Fourth Street, N. York. 3t 


tpril %, 1862. Chemist.” 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Enotne in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
Motive 


gations respecting the Power of 


Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Joun Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of “*A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,"* by the * Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 


hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol, 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


Masonic WoRKS 


Manual of the Lodge $2 00 
Masonic Arch 1 50 
Book of the Chapter......... 175 
Masonic Harp disnnindimbed 1 00 
Book of the Commandery............ vis) 
Monitor cocccc.coos 5 
True Masonic Guide ean 200 
Manual of Freemasonry............. 150 


Jachin and Boaz eo @ 
Macoy’s Masonic Manual : -. 200 
Sent post paid on rece ipt of price 
FOWLER AND W ELLS, 
New York. 





Epwarp O. Jenkins, Plain 
and Fancy Book and Job Printer and Ste- 
reotyper, 20 North William Street, near 
Chatham Street, New York. it 

Carsn Pi AGUE AND THE 
Cuotera. Dr. Trall’s new journal, * Tae 
Gosre. or Heattnu 


* contains a leading 
article on the nature and treatment of 
these distases, as viewed from the Hygie- 
nic stand-point. One dollar a year, ten 
cents a number. R. T. Tratt & Co., 97 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Cuoice !—We 
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| now in press. 


Gems or Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 


| ments; a beautiful collection of popular 


music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ** Home Circle Series,"’ now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “Gems or Scotrtisu Sones, 
Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Soston. tf. 


Guipe Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 


| this office on receipt ofpay. 


| 


filter to which I alluded in | 





Advertisements. 


[ Announceme? ry Sor this or the preceding 
department must reach the publ ishers by the 
| 100% of the month preceding the date in 

hich they are intended to appear. Our 
edition is now very large, and we must go to 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly Terms for advertising in this 
department, B cents a line, or $% acolumn.| 
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Works on TEMPERANCE.— 
Among the best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 
xceded, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, ——s 16 pages, 
&1 per year; The Temperance 
Banner, monthly, , 40 cents per 
year; Delavan’s Consideration of the Tem- 
perance Argument and History, $1 50; 
remperance Pledge Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 2 cents; Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents ; Beecher’s Sermons, 
25 cents; Temperance Volume, 70 cents; 
Ardent Spirits, 30 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 30 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard’s 
— n, 3 cents; The Little Captain, 35 
‘nts; Reef Village, 50 cents: The Bessie 
Series—5 vols. $4 25, 85 cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents; The True 
Temperance Platform (paper), 60 cents; 
The True Temperance Platform (bound), 85 
cents: Proceeding gs of the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention, 25 cents; The Tem- 
perance Melodist—180 pages, 50 cents; 
The Drunkard’s Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25: 
The Cedar Christian, 9) cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 9) cents: Three 
75 cents; 
50 cents; Hope for the 
50 cents; Drama of Drunkenness, 50 
Haunted House, 35 cents; The 
Boys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 
; The Old Distillery, $1 25; My Sister 
1 25; Brandy Drops, 30 cents; 
hysiol ogy of Temperance and Total 
Abstin ence, 50 cents; Te mperance Record 
and Crusade—No, 1, 10 cents; 
Tempers ance Documents—No. 1, $1; Cc ‘ome 
Home, Father—this beautiful ball: coe! set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 








Cripples, 75 cents; The Giants, 
Native 
Fallen, 
cents; 


Harvey 


Village, 














perance songs ever publiehed 90 cents; 
Alcoholic Controversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the Physiological 


Errors of Teetotalism,. by Dr. Trall—5o 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 
50 cents; Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per 
hundred; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per hundred ; 
Sargent’s Temperance Tales, 6 vole. $4 20. 
7 cents per volume; Autobiography of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Medicine- 
Shelf, 80 cents; The Kemptons, $1 2% 
Haste to the Reacue; or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard’s Child; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 
are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in every family, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves. Orders for single 


peat, these 


copies, or in 
jnantities to sell again, will be promptly 
sent on receipt of price, by FowLER AND 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


‘ Broadway 





Weenp’s Higuest Premium | 


SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


ITas only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is nsually found at 

stores) and vurious kinds of fabric, which 
you know the f.rmer most popular Sewinz 
muchines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfectly. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance, 

1st. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure ali kivds of usage. 

2d No breaking of threads in going over 
seams, 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4ih. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and wilt sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 


inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done | 


by hand. 
6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; for Instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No, 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 
Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the ——e AGENoY, 359 
N.Y 
Below we give a few prices 
No. 2. On Bieck Walnut, Ganemnented 
Ut EE. 0.06:0506. 6040006905 
No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented with Hemmer . ». 
No. 3. Extra Oil-Polished Black caal- 
nut, Half Case, Large 
be autifully Ornamente d a sna? 
WEED SEWING MACHD 
506 Broadway, New York. 


Knitting Macuines FoR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- | 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but little space—is portable, | 
and can be attached toa stand or table— 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 





It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- | 
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age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles | 


is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

Send for a circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CoO., 

537 Broadway, New York. 





. . 

Tur American Farmer. 
The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HortTicuLTuRraAL Journal in America. [- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
ete. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American Farmer.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. 

It opens with fair promise of success.— 
Coun try Gentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
— Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer's 
paper.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Well printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 


Journal from its very first * Peep o’ Day.”— | Will be sent to any address, as s 


Saturday Eve ning Post, Philade Iphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herald. 

Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any 
75 cents a year. 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 


A free copy to the getter 


| New improveme py nte “ int 
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A Lisrary For Lecrurrrs, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
— himself with the following small 
ibrary 








The Indispensable Hand Book....... $2 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 2 09 
The Right Word in the Right Place, . % 
The American Debater.............. 200 
The Exhibition Speaker. 150 
The Manual of Parliaments iry Practice 1% 
Dwyer on Elocution.............. os ae 
Bronson on Elocution a oo. See 


We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of £12; or separately, 
by mail, post- a “ Ly , prone. aflixed 

Address, r VELI 
> cae ay, N. Y. 








Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
POMADE 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Every Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp, 
For sale by 
GABANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 
CasweE.. & Mack, Fifth Avenue Iotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Iikceman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street. 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. Lo 


Cutrer, Tower & C 0., 
| Stationery Warehouse, corner of Beekman 
and Nassau streets, where the trade can 
be furnished with all kinds of Stationery 
at the lowest market prices. Also, a new 
and valuable paper-fastener, at $2 per thou- 
sand, for lawyers and all others that need 
papers fastened by tape, ete. 
Dr. Jerome Krpen’s ; High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus. — 
1e United 
States, England, and Fre 
Address DR. JER OME. ‘KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


JOuN SLATER, rentlemen’s 


| Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 


way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to ut t the e feet. 


Tur Heratp or Hearn 
for May contains: A Discourse to the Young 
Men of America, by Rev. Dr. Chapin; Dr. 
Dio Lewis, of Boston, on Normal Sehools 
for Physical Culture; the Nose, its Health; 
the Health and Habits of the celebrated 
Joseph Mazzini; Shall we Eat Meat? An 
Address before the Students of the Hygeio- 
Therapeutic College on Our Mission ; Town 
and ¢ ‘ountry—a sple ndid poem from one 
of the best poets of the age ; Case of Small- 
Pox—an interesting ske etch of the illness 


| and recovery of an Allopathic professor by 


| question of Diet; 


larger number at the same rate, or | 


Cattle Plague—is it a 
Doetor’s Visits, Pears 
for Table Use, and numerous other articles 
of interest to all desirous of improving the 
health of humanity and the physical beauty 
of generations to come. 
$1 50 A YEAR; 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

The first FIVE NUMBERS of the present 
year, comprising an invs aluable amount of 
important and interesting reading matter, 


Hygienic treatment ; 


ecimens, 
upon the receipt of | FIFTY CENTS in one 
inclosure. - dres 
MILL ER, WOOD & CO., 
it 15 Laight St., New York. 7 


_ ‘ Seat ‘ _ 
Cuickertnc & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
| Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York, Messrs. 
Cc. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 


Specimen copy set toall : oPR icants - re- | Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
U 


JOHN RNE 
oe ~ and Proyri tor, 
tf. Rochester, Y 


ceipt of ten ce = 


ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
| September and October, 1865. 
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Tue Seuynx! The Egyp- 
tian Mystery of 2,000 years ago, as exhib- 
ited by modern magicians. Is ita myth? 
Is it human? Is it an optical delusion? 
Is it electrical? Whatisit? See 
MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY FOR JUNE! 
Puzzles and Greenback Prizes every month. 
Send 15 cents for sample, or 35 cents for 
three months’ trial. Sold by all dealers. 

, J. C. HANEY & CO., 
it 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


RoGveEs AND RoGUERIES OF 


New Yorx.—A work showing up all the 
tricks and traps of great cities, fully expos- 


ing the operations of sharpers and rascals 
of every kind; also exposing the swindles 
and humbugs carried on through the mail, 
or by perambulating and traveling oper- 
ators. This is the only work of the kind 
issued. All the new dodges are exposed. 
Dlustrated. Price 25 cents. 1t 





Secrets Wortu Knowr1ne. 
—A Collection of valuable Receipts of all 
kinds, for innumerable articles in universal 
demand. It is an excellent work for drug- 
gists, storekeepers, and others, who desire 
to manufacture popular and salable articles 
which give an extremely liberal profit. 
Every one will find it useful for reference, 
Price 25 cents. It 





Leccett’s Hore and Din- 
ing Room, Nos. 46 and 48 Chatham Street, 
New York. 

For THE Dear.—HAastam’s 
Maeniryine Tuseg can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 
phiet to E. Hasiam, 32 John St., N.Y. 6t 





To Pusiisuers.—I will give 
due notice in the columns of my paper, in 


consideration for any new books which lt 


may be left with the American Advertising 

Agency, New York, to be sent to my 

address, upon receipt of the same, 
GEORGE ROW, 

Publisher of the Indiana (Pa.) Register. 3t 





Atex. M. Lestey, 605 Sixth 
Avenue, and 1310 Broadway, between 35th 
and 36th streets, New York, offers for sale 


a very large assortment of Refrigerators, | 
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at lowest prices. The celebrated ** Magee’ 
elevated oven Range warranted the best 
Range in use. Extracts from Ictters re- 
ceived: “I would rather pay you twice 
your price for the ‘“* Magee” Range than to 
have any other Range known in N. Y. put 
in for nothing.”—N. W. Rixenr, 78 Broad- 
way, N. Y.——‘It bakes beautifully, and 
in all respects works admirably ; its man- 
agement is simple, and its requires but 
little fuel..’"— Rev. Bens. C. Taytor, 
Bergen, N. J. 

The Gothic Furnace for warming houses 
and churches. There is nothing better 
made. Extracts: “Your furnace 


C. LAWRENCE. 
circular. 


Call and see, or send for a 








Tue Caearest Parer tN THE 
Unitep States.—Only One Dollar! Try 
ita year!! 

THE RURAL JOURNAL, 
for the Farm, Garden, Orchard, Workshop, 
Household, and Kitchen. 


A good, cheap, and valuable paper for | 


every man, woman, and boy in city, village, 
and country. 
Published the first of ev ery month. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


eee 





is the | 
best I have tried for twenty years.’"—M. | 


Tue Frevcp Anp FIrEsIpE.— 
(Established 1855.) A superb Litera 
Companion and sterling old Home Journal. 
Published every Saturday by WILLIAM B. 
SMITH & CO., 58 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Elegantly printed on beautiful white 
paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large 
pages. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly 
all the most distinguished authors of the 
country, and with the combined services of 
80 many celebrated writers it has achieved 
a perfect success in presenting an un- 
rivaled array of talent. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, Adven- 
tures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and 
instructive in a degree rarely attained in 
periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper, 
a special department is devoted to Tre 
| FreLp, wherein are given articles, hints, 
| and suggestions on the practical manage- 
ment of the Farm, the Garden, the Orchard, 
and the Kitchen. 





| SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Se ee er eee $5 00 
SR kndnees covewebestuvon sce’ 2 50 
Clubs of five, one year............... 20 00 
Clubs of ten, wa ree 40 00 


And an extra copy to the party getting up 
aclubof ten. No club rates to six months’ 
subscribers. 


Tur Key-Sronre—A monthly 
Masonic Magazine. 58 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. Edited by WILLLAM B. 
SMITH. 

Subscription, $3 a year. 

A New Volume commenced January 1, 
1866. 

Elegantly printed upon very white paper, 
and neatly stitched and trimmed in beauti- 
ful covers. 


ommended to the Fraternity at large by 
he Grand Lodge of North Carolina; and 
| keenly feeling the weight of this high com- 
| pliment, the proprictors will spare neither 
| money nor exertion to make the publication 
a most welcome visitor and companion 
with all good and trne Masons—their wives, 
sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom 
the same may come grecting. 

(> Specimen numbers sent to any part 
of the country upon application. 
WM. B. SMITH & Co., Publishers, 

538 Fay etteville Street, Raleigh, N.C. 


E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 
Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.—Of these we have an immense as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., ete. Also, Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes, for public or ae ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 
| PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—We were 
| the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
tities in great variety, ranging in price trom 
50 cents to $50 cach. Our ALnums have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability toany others. They will be 
sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 
| (3° FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER... 








* 
a 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over Five Thousand 


¥ 


Each number contains a full Calendar of | different subjects (to which additions are 


Work for the month. Hints, Suggestions, 


and Essays upon everything to be perform- | 


ed in and around the Farm, Garden, Or- 
chard, and Dwelling, etc., etc. 


TERMS. 


One Copy, one year................. $1 00 
Ne occoccncs cone “5 00 
Thirteen Copies, one year........... 10 00 


Address WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers and Proprictors, 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





Dress Ruz OoRnMror W omMAn. | $1 8 


—For Health, Comfort, Er 

vs. Fashion, Folly, Infirmity, and Extrava- 

gance, see Gospel of Licalih (illustrated). 
2t. R. T. TRALL & CO. 


momy, and Use, 








| continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 

100 Major-Generals ; 200 Brig.-Generals ; 
| 275 Colonels ; 100 Licut.-Colonels ; 250 Other 
| 











Officers ; 75 Navy Officers; 125 Stage; 550 
Statesmen; 1380 Divines; 125 Authors; 40 
Artists ; 50 Promine:.t Women ; 

3,000 Copies of Works of 
| including reproductions of th 
| brated Engravings, Paintings, 
} 
| 





Art; 
most cele- 
tues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on reccipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
} Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail free. 
Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., wiil please remit twenty-tive per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 
[27 The prices and quality of our goods 
lyr. 











. 
| can not fail to satisfy. 
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New PMusic. 


Nine-Pins QvuaADRILLE.— 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
**Nine-Pin,” in the center. Complete fig- 
ures and music, 35 cents. 


Guarps Wattz, by D. Godfrey. 35 cts. 
Mane Wattz, by D. Godfrey. For vio- 


lin, 15 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

Twiticht Dreams Wa.tTz, by that _cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D’Albert. Vio- 
lin, 15 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

TureE O’CLock GaLop, easy, elegant, 
and dansante. Violin, 15 cents; piano, 


35 cents. 





THE KEY-STONE is indorsed and rec- | 





Arrau-Na-Poeuz Marcu. For violin, 
15 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN. 
cents; piany, 20 cents. 

I Have Hearp Sweet Music STEAt- 
mve—Song and Chorus. For violin, 15 
cents; piano, 30 cents. 

Tue Hauntine Troveut, by Alexander 

teichardt, composer of ** Thou Art So Near 
and Yet So Far,” with German and En- 
glish words. 40 cents. 

“Suz Steers, Tuoven Not A Star.” 
Guitar, 30 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

Ir Was My Moruen’s Votce. 
30 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

Excexsion Music for Flute, Violin, Fife, 
or Cernet. ‘the most Popular Melodies of 
the day—in fifteen books—price $2. Seven 
numbers, $1. Each, 15 cents. Music and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the market price. FREDERICK 
Biume, 208 Bowery, New Yerk. 


For violin, 15 


Guitar, 


New anp Porpvutar Mesic. 
—‘Don’t Marry a Man if He Drinks,” 
song, Parkhurst; ‘“‘The Patter of the 
Rain,”’ song and chorus, Parkhurst; ‘* Give 
Me Honest Friends and True,” song, 
Tucker; “Sleep, My Dear One,’ song, 
with chorus, Danks; ‘“ Happy Golden 
Days,’ song, with chorus, Vail. All of 
which are recommended, Price 30 cents, 
or four for $1. Mailed free. 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher. 


IuMENSE Prices paid for 
OLD BOOKS.—100,000 Books on hand at 
your price ; 10,000 Photographic Albums at 
our price ; 500,00€ Stereoscopic Pictures at 


any price. Send stamp for circular. Lxrc- 
Gat Brotners, 113 Nassau Street. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PatrNnT Recorp.—New Series, 
The American Artisan, now in the 


second year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each.number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, : 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ! 
‘** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating te patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is recorded 
in familiar language. Twenty-six numbers 
form a handsome half-yearly volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles from the pens 
of many talented American writers upon 
scientitic and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, 














Se 
by mail, per year, $2 50inadvance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Pat- 
entees.”’ 

Address, BROWN, COMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


CatrLE PLAGUE AND CuoL- 
ERA.—F or Common Sense vs. Drug Poison, 
see GOSPEL OF HEALTH, now ready. One 
Dollar a year. Ten cents a number. 

R. T. TRALL & CO., 97 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 


atl. 





PREMIUMS. 

Tue American Baptist.— 
Edited and published by NatHan Brown 
and Joun Durr. 

Terms, Two Do.iars per year, in ad- 
vance. 

Office, 37 Park Row, Room 24, New York. 

The American Baptist is a first-class 
family and religious newspaper, published 
weekly. It is thoroughly reformatory and 
radical, and discusses independently all the 
great moral and political questions of the 
day. For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the “ right ofall men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and now 
sustains every effort to establish freedom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the elective franchise to all Americans. 

To any person sending us thirty new 
subscribers and $60, we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $55. For eight new 
subscribers and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth $8 50. For 
every single new subscriber we will send a 
handsome steel engraving, 19 x 24 inches, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Penne, of either 
of the following persons: Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson; Generals Grant, Fremont, 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Washington, Martha 
Washington. 

Address AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

2t. New York. 





Great Barcarns.—ZJust re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, first-class 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, all round corners, iron frame, over- 
strung bass. Price, $450; will be sold for 
$325 cash. Greatest bargains ever offered. 

HCRACE WATERS, 


2t. No. 431 Broadway. 





” ‘ s 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG'S 
WRITINGS: 

“ TTEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL,” De- 
scribed as Seen and Heard. Price $1 00, or 
by mail, prepaid, $1 25. 

“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” witnessed 
in the Spiritual World in the year 1757, pre- 
paratory to tho New Jerusalem which is 
now descending, and the cause of the won- 
derful discoveries of this day. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 30 cents. 

“THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIG- 
ION,” or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church signified by the New Jerasa- 
lem—Rev. xxi. 10. Price $2 50, or by mail, 
prepaid, $3 10. 

“THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINE,” now descend- 
ing from God out of Heaven. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 80 cents. 

“ANGELIC WISDOM” concerning the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, the Creation of 
Man and the Spiritual and Natural Worlds. 
Price 50 cents, or mailed, prepaid, for 60 
cents. 

“ ANGELIC WISDOM” concerning the 
Divine Providence. Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

“INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 
SOUL AND BODY.” Price 5 cents, or 
mailed for 10 cents. 

“ APOCALYPSE REVEALED; or, the 
Hidden Secrets of the Book of Revelation 
Unfolded by the Lord. 2vols. Price $1 25 
per vol., or mailed, prepaid, for $1 60. 

“FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES— 
THE LORD, SACKED SCRIPTURE, 
FAITH, AND LIFE.” Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

“EARTHS IN THE UNIVERSE ;” an 
Account of their Inhabitants, and of their 
Spirits and /ngels. Price 25 cents, postage 
added, 80 cents. 

“ ARCANA CCELESTIA ;” or, the Sa- 
ered Scriptures or the Word of the Lord 
Ui folded. together with Wonderful Things 
Seen and Heard in the World of Spirits and 
in the Heaven of Angels. 10 vols. Price $1 
50 per vol., or by mail, postage paid, #2. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


——-A 
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AESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ax 
ue 


THE LION IN LOVE. 

I happened in days of old that a 

Lion fell in Love with a Woodman’s 
daughter ; and had the folly to ask her of 
her father in marriage. The Woodman 
was not much pleased with the offer, and 
declined the honor of so dangerous an alli- 
ance. But upon the Li@m threatening him 
with his royal displeasure, the poor man, 
seeing that so formidable a creature was 
not to be denied, hit at length upon this 
expedient: “I feel greatly flattered,” said 
he, 
what 








“with your proposal; but, noble sir, 
great teeth you have got! and what 
great claws you have got! where is the 
damsel that would not be frightened at 
such weapons as these? You must have 
your teeth drawn and your claws pared be- 
fore you can be a suitable bridegroom for 
The Lion straightway sub- 
mitted (for what will not a body do for 


my daughter.” 


love ?), and then called upon the father to 
a But the 
Woodman, no longer afraid of the tamed 


accept him as son-in-law. 
and disarmed bully, seized a stout cudgel 
and drove the unreasonable suitor from his 
door. 


THE TRAVELERS AND THE PLANE- 
rREE 

YOME Travelers, on a hot day in 
+’ summer, oppressed with the noontide 
sun, perceiving a Plané-tree near at hand, 
made straight for it, and throwing them- 
selves on the ground, rested under its 
shade. Looking up, as they lay, toward 
the tree, they said one to another, * What 
a useless tree to man is this barren Plane !" 
But the Plane-tree answered them—* Un- 
grateful creatures! at the very moment 
that you are enjoying benefit from me, you 
rail at me as being good for nothing.” 

Ingratitude is as blind aa it is base. 


THE GOOSE WITH THE GULDEN 


RGus. 
CERTAIN man had the good 
+4 fortune to possess a Goose that laid 
him a Golden Egg every day. But dis- 


THE GOOSE WITH 


stiefied with so slow an income, and 


thinking to seize the whole treasure at 


AMERICAN 





open, 
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found her—just what any other 
goose would be! 
Much wants more and loees all. 


Perio) as 





thinking that the old woman would be as 
good as her word, he waited quietly about 
the honse, in exne~ tion of a capital 





rs 
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THE NURSE AND THE W 
WOLF, roving about in search 
of food, passed by a door where a 
child was crying and its Nurse chiding it. 


THE GOLDEN Ec Gs 








THE NURSE 


OLF. 





As he stood listening he heard the Nurse 
“ Now leave off crying this instant, 


say. 











| the Stork, ‘and let me go. 


| poor innocent Stork, as you may see—the | 


» he killed the Goose ; and cutting her | or I'll throw you out to the Wolf.” So | 
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AND THE WOLF. 


supper. But as it grew dark and the child 
became quiet, he again heard the Nurse, 
now fondling the child, say, 
* There's a good dear, then ; if the naughty 
Wolf comes for my child, we'll beat him 
to death, we will.’ The Wolf, disappoint- 
ed and mortified, thought it was now high 
time to |e going home, and, hungry as a 
wolf, indeed, muttered as he went along: 
“This comes of heeding people who say 
one thing and mean another !” 


who was 


THE OAK AND THE REED. 


.” Oak that had been rooted up 
“1 by the winds, was borne down the 
stream of a river, on the banks of which 
many Reeds were growing. The Oak 
wondered to see that things so slight and 
frail had stood the storm, when so great 
and strong a tree as himself had been 
rooted up. ‘Cease to wonder,” said the 
Reed, “you were overthrown by fighting 
against the storm, while we are saved by 
yielding and bending to the slightest breath 
that blows.” 


THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE STORK. 
HUSBANDMAN fixed a net in 
his field to catch the Cranes that came 
to feed on his new-sown corn. When he 
went to examine the net, and see what 
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Cranes he had taken, a Stork was found | 
“Spare me,” cried | 
TamnoCrane. | 
I have eaten none of your corn. I am a 


among the number. 





most pious and dutiful of birds. I honor 
and succor my father and mother. I 
But the Husbandman cut him short. “ All 
this may be true enough, I dare say, but 
this I know, that I have caught you with 
those who were destroying my crops, and 
you must suffer with the company in which 
you are taken.” 

Il company proves more than fair pro- 
fessions. 
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THE GNAT AND THE BULL, 
GNAT that had been buzzing 
about the head of a Bull, at length 
settling himself down upon his horn, 
begged his pardon for incommoding him ; 
“bat if,” says he, “ my weight at all in- 
conveniences you, pray say so, and I will 
be off in a moment.”’ “Oh, never trouble 
your head about that,” says the Bull, “ for 
‘tis all one to me whether yon go or stay; 
and, to say the truth, I did not know you 
were there.” 

The emaller the Mind the greater the 
Conceit. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE SUN. 
( NCE upon a time, in a very warm 

summer, it was currently reported 
that the Sun was going to be married. All 
the birds and the beasts were delighted at 
the thought; and the Frogs, above all 
others, were determined to have a good 
holiday. But an old Toad put a stop to 
their festivities by observing that it was 
an occasion for sorrow rather than for joy. 
“For if,” said he, “the Sun of himself 
now parches up the marshes so that we 
can hardly bear it, what will become of us 
if he should have half a dozen little Suns 
in addition *” 


THE CAT AND) THE MICE. 


CAT, grown feeble with age, and 

no longer able to hunt the Mice as she 
was wont to do, bethonght herself how 
she might entice them within reach of her 
paw. Thinking that she might pass her- 
self off for a bag, or for a dead cat at least, 
she suspended herself by the hind legs 
from a peg, in the hope that the Mice 
would no longer be afraid to come near 
her. An old Mouse, who was wise enough 
to keep his distance, whispered to a friend, 
“*Many a bag have I seen in my day, but 
never one with a cat's head.” “Hang 
there, good Madam,” said the other, “as 
long as you please, but I would not trust 





























THE CAT AND THE MICE. 


myself within reach of you though you 
were stuffed with straw.” 
Old birds are not to be caught with chaff. 
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_ THE QUACK FROG, 
FROG emerging from the mud 
tA of a swamp, proclaimed to all the 


world that he was come to cure all dis- 
eases. “ Here!" he cried, “come and see 





— 


return they got was to be laughed at for 
their pains. At last one day the Wolf 
came indeed. The boy cried out in earnest. 
But his neighbors, supposing him to be at 
his old sport, paid no heed to his cries, and 





THE QUACK FROG. 


a doctor, the proprietor of medicines such 
as man never heard of before—no, not 
sculapius himself, Jove’s court-physi- 
cian!” ‘And how,” said the Fox, * dare 
you set up to heal others, who are not able 
to cure your own limping gait and blotch- 
ed and wrinkled skin ?" 

Test a man’s professions by his practice. 
Physician, heal thyself! 


THE THIEF AND HIS MOTHER. 
\ SCHOOLBOY stole a horn-book 


41 from one of his schoolfellows, and 
brought it home to his mother. Instead 
of chastising him, she rather encouraged 
him in the deed. In the course of time 


the boy, now grown into 2 man, began to | 


steal things of greater value, till at length 
being caught in the very act, he was bound 
and led to execution. Perceiving his 
mother following among the crowd, wail- 


ing and beating her breast, he begged the | 


officere to be allowed to speak one word 
in herear. When she quickly drew near, 
and applied her ear to her son's mouth, he 
seized the lobe of it tightly between his 
teeth and bit it off. Upon this she cried 
out lustily, and the crowd joined her in 
upbraiding the unnatural son, as if his 
former evil ways had not been enough, but 
that his last act must be a deed of impiety 
against his mother. But he replied: “It 
is she who is the cause of my ruin; for if 
when I stole my schoolfellow’s horn-book 
and brought it to her, she had given me a 
sound flogging, I should never have so 
grown in wickedness as to come to this 
untimely end.” 

Nip evil in the bud. Spare the rod and 
spoil the child. 


THE SHEPHERD-BOY AND THE WOLF. 
A SHEPHERD-BOY, who tended 

his flock not far from a village, used 
to amuse himself at times in crying out 
“Wolf! Wolf!” Twice or thrice his trick 
succeeded. The whole village came run- 
ning out to his assistance; when all the 


the Wolf devoured the Sheep. So the Boy 
learned, when it was too late, that liars 
are not believed even when they tell the 
truth. 


| THE FOX AND THE WOODMAN, 

FOX, hard pressed by the hounds 
4X. after a long run, came up to a man 
| who was cutting wood, and begged him to 
| afford him some place where he might hide 
himself. The man showed him his own 
| hut, and the Fox creeping in, hid himself 


| 





in acorner. The Hunters presently came 
up, and asking the man whether he had 
seen the Fox, “* No,” said he, but pointed 
with his finger to the corner. They, how- 
| ever, not understanding the hint, were off 
again immediately. When the Fox per- 





ceived that they were out of sight, he was 
stealing off without saying a word. But 
the man upbraided him, saying, ‘Is this 
the way you take leave of your host, with- 
out a word of thanks for your safety?” 


“rn 
. 


a 
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THE HORSE AND THE STAG, 
4 HORSE had the whole range of 
a meadow to himself; but a Stag 
coming and damaging the pasture, the 
Horse, anxious to have his revenge, asked 





vasa "8S 
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THE HORSE AND THE STAG. 


““A pretty host!’’ said the Fox, turning 
round upon him, “if you had been as 
honest with your fingers as you were with 
your tongue, I should not have left your 
roof without bidding you farewell.” 

There is as much malice in a wink as in 
a word. 


THE SICK KITE. 
KITE, who had been long very 
‘1% ill, said to his mother, “ Don’t cry, 
mother; but go and pray to the gods that 





THE FOX AND THE WOODMAN, 


I may recover from this dreadful disease 
and pain.” “Alas! child,’ said the 
mother, ** which of the gods can I entreat 
for one who has robbed all their altars ?"” 

A death-bed repentance is poor amends 
for the errors of a lifetime. 








a Man if he could not assist him in punish- 
ing the Stag. “ Yes,” said the Man, “ only 
let me put a bit in your mouth, and get 
upon your back, and I will find the weap- 
ons.”” The Horse agreed, and the Man 
mounted accordingly; but instead of 
getting his revenge, the Horse has been 
from that time forward the slave of Man. 

Revenge is too dearly purchased at the 
price of liberty. 


THE LION AND THE DOLPHIN. 
LION was roaming on the sea- 
shore, when, seeing a Dolphin bask- 

ing on the surface of the water, he invited 
him to form an ulliance with him, “ for,’’ 
said he, “as Iam king of the beasts, and 
you are the king of the fishes, we ought to 
be the greatest friends and allies possible.” 
The Dolphin gladly assented; and the 
Lion, not long after having a fight with a 
wild bull, called upon the Dolphin for his 
promised support. But when he, though 
ready to assist him, found himself unable 
to come out of the sea for the purpose, the 
Lion accused him of having betrayed him. 
“Do not blame me,” said the Dolphin in 
reply, ‘* but blame my nature, which, how- 
ever powerful at sea, is altogether helpless 
on land.” 

In choosing allies, we must look to their 
power as well as their will to aid us. 


THE LION, THE BEAR, AND THE 
FOX, 

LION and a Bear found the car- 
4A cass of a fawn, and had a long fight 
for it. The contest was so hard and even, 
that, at last, both of them, half blinded 
and half-dead, lay panting on the ground, 
without strength to touch the prize that 
was stretched between them. A Fox 
coming by at the time, and seeing their 
helpless condition, stepped in between the 
combatants and carried off the booty. 
“Poor creatures that we are,” cried they, 
“who have been exhausting all our 
strength and injuring one another, merely 
to give a rogue a dinner!” 
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GROUP OF MOQUIS INDIANS. 


GROUP OF MOQUIS INDIANS. 


Tuese Indians are more like our peaceful 
Quakers, who will not fight, than they are like 
the blood-thirsty savages on the northwestern 
borders, who delight to torture the “* pale faces.” 
Here are indications of good-nature, quietness, 
submission, mechanism, industry, economy, kind- 
nese, affection, with intellectual faculties above 


the average of uncivilized tribes ; and they have | 


never been instructed, save by their uncultured 
progenitors. There is considerable natural ca- 
pacity here, and with opportunity they will come 
readily into civilization. 
has been drawn from correspondents in great 
Salt Lake City. Utah, wuere these Indians were 
photographed, by Messrs. Savage and Ottinger, 
to whom we are indebted for the above, which 
are the first seen east of the Rocky 
Mountains : 

The above group represents three Indians of 
the Moquis, a tribe living in the northern part of 
New Mexico. They constituted the delegation 
which recently visited President Brigham Young, 


ever 


at Salt Lake City. The Moquis are said to be | 


a tribe of essentially different characteristics from 
the numerous tribes surrounding them. They 
are of a peaceable disposition—have attained to 
some degree of civilization—cultivate the soil— 
raise their corn and other vegetables, and are 
ingenious enough to hollow out the earth around 
each corn-stalk for the purpose of catching and 
retaining the rain, thus affording the young 
sprout sufficient moisture for its thrifty growth. 
They are the antipodes of the Apache Indians, 


The following sketch | 


| altogether devoid of interest. 





lawless, cruel, depredating miscreants who annoy 
the Moquis exceedingly by their depredations. 
The Mormons have had missionaries among them. 
They are said to be free from the usual vices of 
Indians, and the impression created by them, 
when at Salt Lake City, was that they could be 
trusted. A correspondent writing us from Utah, 
states that the delegation brought with them no 
weapons of warfare—nothing indeed of a warlike 
nature, and from all appearances there is no 
fight in them. It is a little singular how these 
Indians exist and thrive as they do, surrounded 
by blood-thirsty savage tribes. As represented 
in our engraving, their countenances are not 
They manufacture 
their own clothing, and it is not of very inferior 


| quality, especially their blankets, which are works 


of much taste. These Indians were much inter- 
ested in the theater, and in other objects they saw 
in the “City of the Saints.” 


_—_—— Poo 


Westey anp WuttrirLp.—An English lady says : 
On our way home from the chapel to-day I saw 
where the poor people go. - It was in a great open 
space called Moorfields. Thousands of dirty, rag- 
ged men and women were standing listening toa 
preacher in a clergyman’s gown. We were 
obliged to stop while the crowd made way for us. 
At first I thought it must be the same I heard 
near Bristol, but when we came nearer I saw it 
was quite a different-looking man—a small man, 
rather thin, with the neatest wig, fine sharply cut 
features, a mouth firm enough for a general, and 
a bright steady eye which seemed to command 





the crowd. Uncle Henderson said, ‘It ig John 
Wesley.” His manner was very calm, not im- 
passioned like Mr, Whitfield’s; but the people 
seemed quite as much moved. Mr. Whitfield 
looked as if he were pleading with the people to 
escape from a danger he saw but they could not, 
and would draw them to heaven in spite of them- 
selves. Mr. Wesley did not appear so much to 
plead as to speak with authority. Mr. Whitfield 
seemed to throw his whole soul into the peril of 
his hearers. Mr. Wesley seemed to rest with his 
whole soul on the truth he spoke, and by the force 
of his own calm conviction to make every one 
feel that what he said was true. If his hearers 
were moved, it was not with the passion of the 
preacher, it was the bare reality of the things he 
said. But they were moved indeed. No wan. 
dering eye was there. Many were weeping; 
some were sobbing as if their hearts would break, 
and many more were gazing as if they would not 
weep, nor stir, nor breathe lest they should lose 
a word. 


Bs on Goop Terms wits Your Prtitow.—-The 
instant the head is laid on the pillow is that in 
which conscience delivers its decrees. If it has 
conceived any evil design, it is surrounded by 
thorns. The softest down is hard under the rest- 
less head of the wicked.. In order to be happy 
one must be on good terms with one’s pillow, for 
the nightly reproaches it can make must be heard ; 
yet it is never so delicious, so tranquil, as after 
a day on which one has performed some good act, 
or when one is conscious of having spent it in 
some useful or substantial employment. 

[A clear conscience and sense of rectitude will 
permit one to resign himself to the keeping of 
Him who rules the spheres, while a troubled con- 
science can not say “ Thy will be done.” Amen.] 

“ Sians or CHARACTER” ExpLatnep.—Can any of 
our readers explain why a nod means everywhere 
an affirmation, while a shake of the head from 
right to left is the sign of negation ?-- The newspa- 
pers. 

[Certainly. It is Benevolence, situated in the 
fore part of the top-head, which presents itself 
when “ nodding” assent, or which complies with 
your request, grants favors, and says Yes. It is 
Combativeness, situated on the sides of the head, 
back of the ears, which refuses, negatives your 
proposition, vetoes your measures, shakes the 
head, and says No. Add large Firmness, with 
small and uncultivated intellect, and you have 
obstinacy. ] 


Tue care of the human mind is the most noble 
branch of medicine.— Groftius. 
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